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S. S. United States—Safest Ship Afloat 


The pride of our merchant marine and of all Ameri- 
cans is the S.S. United States. Her safety features are 
superior to those of any liner yet built. Associate Editor 
Joe McCarthy has compiled information on her safe- 
guards against fire. collision and navigation hazards. In- 
surance-wise the liner’s a good risk. Page 10. 


Current Practices and Procedures of Life Companies 


Comparisons are important in the life insurance business. 
The various provisions of the policy contracts offered by 
122 leading life insurance companies are to be found on 
page 14. 


Next Year’s Annual Report 


Fifty-one top ideas that will make your company’s 1952 
annual report the best one yet appear on page 16. The 
ideas are yours to use and file away for reference until 
that day comes when the planning of the report for 1953 
begins. 


Cutting Down on Auto Accidents 


President Walter Hays of the American Fire and Cas- 
ualty Company, Orlando, Fla., believes that automobile 
accidents can be best prevented at one point of control 
that would affect everyone. His outline of the problem 
and its solution is on page 18. 


Banking of Property Company Groups 


On the basis of net premiums written, THE SPECTATOR 
statisticians have compiled a table showing the premiums, 
losses and expenses incurred of the 116 leading property 
companies by group. Page 20. 


Group Insurance Survey 


Departments 


The Life Insurance Association of America has com- 
pleted its annual survey of group insurance coverage in 
the United States. On page 22 are the findings as taken 
from the past year’s experiences of all life, accident and 
health and casualty companies. 


in This Month’s Issue 

Editorials, p. 6; THe Spectator’s View, p. 8; Cross 
Country, p. 24; Property Insurance Review, p. 34; Life 
Insurance in Review, p. 38: Life Contracts, p. 42; Sales 
Briefings, p. 44; On the Horizon, p. 46; Tax Analysis, 
p. 48; Investments, p. 52; Verdict, p. 54; New England, 
p. 58; Washington Report, p. 60; Canada, p. 64. 
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GROWTH OF CASH IN CIRCULATION 


(Trend of currency outside banks per member of total working 
population, including armed forces, over the last three decades) 





1920 


SOURCE: Official Gov't Data 








PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 








Something Ol 


nN we review THE SPECTATOR of other days, we are 
struck with the utter frankness of correspondents 
about outstanding business leaders. For instance, in 
June of 1890, the New Orleans correspondent com- 
mented on a local “Big Shot”: 

“For reasons best known to himself, the president 
of a certain local company has not given to the Fire 
Underwriters Association that earnest and energetic 
assistance which was expected of him, but has, on 
the contrary, manifested a degree of apathetic in- 
difference which has surprised and aggravated his 
friends. In lieu of attending the meetings of the asso- 
ciation in person and giving the benefit of his counsel 
to the task of solving the complex and important 
problems which present themselves, he has held him- 
self entirely aloof, and sent his fire clerk in his stead. 
As the gentleman has heretofore always been active 
and prominent his friends cannot understand how he 
should now assume an attitude so unfavorable to 
the best interests of the business and so completely 
at variance with his previous record.” 

In these days not even another president or an 
editor would be so brash, though, perhaps, among 
the hierarchy of the business are men equally as neg- 
lectful of institutional responsibilities. 
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Something Vew 


RANK SULLIVAN of Kansas, retiring President of 

the National Association of Insurance Commission 
ers, called attention to an achievement which had vast 
import to the insurance institution and even more to the 
insuring public. He referred to the tranquil accommoda- 
tion of the many segments of the business to the prece- 
dent-shattering decision eight years ago of the United 
States Supreme Court, that decreed insurance was inter 
state commerce. 

Because it was accomplished with a minimum of dis 
turbance, its magnitude and significance have never been 
adequately understood or appreciated. It began a new 
era for insurance and for state supervision. The insul- 
ance business closed ranks and with every branch c 
operating through an all-industry committee, « voked 
the McCarran Act and promulgated, without interr iption 
of service or of benefits to policyholders, a new cnde ef 
rules under state direction. 

Without Government intervention they adm rably 
adapted insurance underwriting under state super’ isio? 
to the new design. State legislation was enacte and 
new procedures prescribed which enabled the business 
carry on despite the basic change in its status from intr 
state to inter-state. This successful transition so smothly 
contrived is indeed outstanding in American bus nes* 
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BTIU Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


cel ln Action 


HE business of insurance offers a contribution to American life in countless essentials to 
its stability and progress. Wherever a weakness or a need appears, insurance supplies 
strength and remedy. Throughout the social order, integrity of family and future is guaranteed 
despite death, disablement or the ravages of the elements. Industry and agriculture on the 
march secures its progress and overcomes adverse forces by insurance funds. Government 
nationally is financed in war and peace and states and municipalities extend public services. 
The combined assets of all insurance companies at the end of the first half of 1952, 
approximating 100 billion dollars, comprehend the cold record of millions invested in national 
prosperity and billions paid to policyholders in trouble. Behind the record there is the story 
of tremendous human good. Millions of individuals have been succored by this vast reservoir 
of savings. But to approach appreciation of the force of insurance in national stability and 
solvency, aggregates allow a more measurable degree of understanding. Almost $25 billion 
of these funds are in United States Government obligations now primarily building guns, tanks, 
planes and ships, to ease the burdens of our fighting men over the four corners of the world. 

Perhaps $20 billion are in mortgages, a great majority enabling young men to preserve 
their independence by owning that most essential of human freedoms—the home. They are 
providing farmers a way to modernize; loans to business encouraging enterprise and progress. 
Bond and stockholdings of some $30 billion provide commerce and industry, as well as public 
utilities and services with capital necessary to function on a prosperous level. On the other 
front, $10 billions of dollars are annually available in payments to policyholders, predominantly 
to balance some financial loss. 

The preservation of such a beneficial force without impairment from any source should, 
be then everybody’s business. Government servants, in particular who have the maintenance 
of official and individual integrity and well-being foremost in their purpose, are expected to 
sponsor any measure which would in any way stabilize the worth of this great force of national, 
social and economic strength. They should be as alert as the industry itself to guard against 
any influence which might lead to impairment of any part of insurance to further function 
to capacity. So all should heed the admonition of Robert E. Dineen of Milwaukee, that the 
expansion of tax free federal enterprises should be discouraged. 

The advantage now given to the tax free Social Security Trusts, administrative and private 
pension trusts, for instance, over the tax paying insurance institutions, if continued and ac- 
celerated, could occasion an irreparable harm to the business of insurance. 
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ent of : 
‘ssiol: Mee of the American story is as familiar as your —— and health is the fastest growing branch 
d vast grade school reader. It is a simple but thrilling tale of insurance. This expansion has brought about 
to the | of men and women who came to a new world to escape an annual premium volume of some $1.5 billion with 
p 0 ee ee peer 
moda- f from the old. Some came for political reasons; some its underwriting distributed among all carriers. 
prece- F came lecause of religious persecution. Some took the In consequence a complete lack of uniformity in 
inited f long, hazardous journey because there were no economic policy forms, rates and practices prevail. The policies 
inter: ws : offered are so varied as to encourage misrepresenta- 
iI opportunities left in Europe. Others came because the : est : - : : 
Sinewn hall oe thal d initiati tion and dissatisfaction from the insuring public. 
f dix F Men o! cg > eae . "ich, ‘Penk 3 . Dr “4 A great aid to ordered progress is seen possible, 
been Bl ce * every nation came—English, French, Irish, Dutch, from a study prepared under the direction of Alfred 
+ new differ... Spanish. They spoke many tongues. They had J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of Insurance of New 
—_io backgrounds. Many were traditional enemies York and presented in June to the National Associa- 
reg the deep-seated feuds which have wrecked the nations tion of Insurance Commissioners. This report titled 
vahal of Europe. But they prized freedom and independence “State Supervision Over Accident and Health and 
‘ption above all else. They wanted only the chance to begin Life Insurance Policy Forms” details the kinds of 
de of | *82!n. And with their faith, with their courage, and with forms the kinds of insurers, the 1912 uniform stand- 
their hard work, the American road was begun. ard provisions law—the whole range of legislation, 
rably | In the years that followed, more builders came to the regulation, development and underwriting practices. 
ision f "€W world fleeing from the old shackles, and the old A reco arco gee gps made, but — which 
and # Ppressions. “The American Road is free for all to all at interest wisely an profitably might adopt, 
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ct ' “7 Oy a dat o em. in every phase of accident and health insurance 
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underwriter and to state department. 
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THE 
SPEGTATOR’S 
VIEW 


--- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Tighten Up 
OURTH OF JULY and its long 


week-end, according to competent 
observers, will be the date of hundreds 
of deaths and thousands of disablements 
because of the operation of the auto- 
mobile. 

Each one of the holiday drivers, in- 
tent on getting to the place of their va- 
cation and later back home, seems to 
feel that he has a special right to the 
use of the entire highway and as well, 
to drive at all times as he pleases. He is 








convinced that his state license, which 
gives him a right to drive, merely as 
long as he does so in accord with the 
laws of the state and the regulations of 
the authorities, also gives him full au- 
thority to violate every law or ordinance 
which interferes with his current plea- 
sure. Everyone else must be on guard. 

The disposition of most Americans to 
be sympathetic to people in trouble, has 
developed a rather unfortunate willing- 
ness to lend a hand in traffic violations. 
Fixing tickets is an evil that has grown 
up based on basic human good. Never- 
theless, if loss of life and property are 
to be reduced to the minimum, the 
practice must be stopped. 

In this issue of THE Spectator, Wal- 
ter L. Hays, president of the American 
Fire & Casualty Company, Orlando, 
Florida, has presented in logical fash- 
ion, a case for stricter licensing laws if 
the loss cost of automobile operation is 
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to be reduced. This, we feel, is funda- 
mental. Too many men believe that be- 
cause they have a license to drive, they 
have permit for special privilege while 
they drive. If greater stress and more 
stringency is placed on the require- 
ments for obtaining a license and great- 
er publicity given to those who lose 
their license, much of the problems con- 
fronting the general public and the 
local and state governments, will be 
eliminated. Certainly a great many lives 
will be saved and much valuable prop- 
erty will be preserved thereby. Further- 
more, insurance companies will be able 
to reduce rates and in fact relieve the 
financial burden of car owners. An end- 
less chain of advantages to the many 
will be possible if some heed is paid 
Mr. Hays’ proposal. 


S. S. United States 


HE initial voyage of the S. S. United 

States from Norfolk, Va. (where she 
was constructed) to New York City 
(from which point she will arrive and 
depart on her trans-Atlantic voyages), 
resulted in substantial coverage by the 
nation’s press. The new flagship of the 
United States Lines is not alone the 
pride of our merchant fleet but has also 
been adopted by the American public 
as its champion of the sea lanes. 

It is the proud boast of all concerned 
with the United States that she has safe- 
ty features that are unparalleled among 
the passenger ships of the world, an at- 
tribute that would endear her to insur- 
ance men if it were her only boast. 

THE SpectTATor’s article on page 10 
concerns itself with the safeguards 
taken against fire, collision and naviga- 
tion hazards. Since the United States 
can be converted to military duty if the 
occasion demands, many of her safety 
features and equipment are of a secret 
nature. However, the basic story of the 
United States protection against the 
perils of the sea is available and THE 
SPECTATOR presents it to you. 


Historical Background 


Insurance and marine endeavors have 
been closely akin since Phoenician days 
when the rude crafts of those hardy sea- 
men were insured against the dangers 
of the sea. Through passing time the 
history of marine insurance has been 
the history of man’s achievements on 
the seas. In the story of the S.S. United 
States we have America’s greatest mari- 
time effort. Long may she sail and 
proudly carry our banner. 


Widespread Business 


ONTRIBUTIONS which private in- 
surance carriers are making to in- 
dustry and to the individuals therein, is 


evidenced through a tabulation devel. 
oped by the Life Insurance Assoc iation 
of America and presented in this issue 
of THE SPECTATOR. 

The table gives definite proof of the 
disposition of Americans on every front 
to financially participate in securing in. 
dividual independence for themselve: 
and their families. Employers and em. 
ployees, if given the opportunity will 
jointly cooperate in promoting the com. 
mon welfare. The executive, the front 
office and the shop, together with the 
owners of thousands of American cor. 
porations paid variously, but as a unit, 
over two and one-quarter billion dollars 
in premiums in 1951 to guard the indi- 
viduals and their families against finan- 
cial loss from death, sickness and acci- 
dent, and to pay hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses. The table further 
shows that there are nine basic types of 
coverage offered by private insurance 
companies. 

Individual policies covered 120 mil- 
lion people. While unquestionably there 
are duplications wherein the same in- 
dividual has, for instance, life, pension 
and some form of sickness insurance, 
nevertheless it is quite evident that if 
private business is permitted to do so, it 
can—independent of either Federal o1 
State Government interference — work 
out a plan in which all of its compe 
nents can cooperate in securing finan- 
cial security for themselves against 
every vicissitude of life. Under private 
auspices social security can be attained 
and at the same time, the pristine 
American will to be independent can be 
maintained. 


ASSOCIATION TREASURER 





James L. Madden, 2nd vice-pr siden. 
Metropolitan Life, re-elected treasur® 
American Management Associai:on- 
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in the great MIDDLE 











Sell the Profitable Prospects 
MARKET for insurance 


target prospects 


great middle 
market for insurance 


millions who need auto, 
CPL, PPF and residence covers 











At the top of the market for insurance in your territory 
are the comparatively few big, target prospects. They're 
naa well insured and usually hard to sell. At the 

ottom is the great mass market, profitable in large num- 

bers but here volume takes years to build. For the good 
local agent, the quickest source of profits lies in the great 
Middle Market. 

These are the small and medium-size merchants, con- 
tractors, manufacturers and service and professional organi- 
zations. Here are the profitable prospects who need good 
service and often aren’t getting it. Here are the ones who 
pay premiums from several hundreds a year to six or eight 
thousands. Here is the area in which your agency can 
build for solid, profitable progress. 


HOW TO SELL THEM LIABILITY INSURANCE 


_To help Security-Connecticut agencies get an “in” 
with these prospects, we are making available a new, com- 
plete selling program on OLT, Schedule Liability and 
the Comprehensive General Liability Policy. Most of 
these prospects need it but don’t know they need it. For most 
of them complete liability coverage is their greatest need 


Street 











SECURITY-CONNECTICUT COMPANIES, Dept. 16K, New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mail me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Agency Sales Bulletin and new folder on 
Comprehensive General Liability that is helping agents sell the great Middle Market for insurance. 


sci atrcniciinatetsemecennsatiacmainmaed 


because damage suits threaten greater dollar losses than any 
others they could suffer. 

This new selling plan includes information about how to 
build a prospect list, how to plan the campaign, and some 
ideas on what to say in selling. There’s a pre-call letter that 
will interest the prospects, and a new, attractive, two-color 
folder to go with it. Security-Connecticut agencies are using 
this plan right now to get new and profitable clients. 


Perhaps you would like to see our new Agency Sales 
Bulletin telling about the plan and including the letter to 
prospects, and a sample of the new folder. We shall be glad 
to mail you samples of these without cost or obligation. Fill 
out and send the coupon below, today, and get this valuable 
material to help you sell the great Middle Market for insurance. 


SRCURITY FREQ CONNECTICUT 


INSURANCE COMPANY onece seit 
OF NEW HAVEN Do NiTy co nY 


HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Pacific Departments © 248 Battery Street ¢ San Francisco 6, California 





(please print) 
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The radar mast with oversize broom signifying a “sweep.” 


ICTURE a structure five city 

blocks long and twelve stories 
high gliding through the water at 
speeds unmatched by other merchant 
vessels—a floating city that can voyage 
for 10,000 miles and continue all func- 
tions without a stop-over for fuel, water 
or supplies—the image you come up 
with is the new pride of our merchant 
fleet, the S.S. United States, the 53,300 
ton passenger ship of the United States 
Lines. 

The largest and fastest ship ever 
built on these shores is now plying the 
sea lanes between its home port of New 
York, Southampton, England and Le 
Havre, France. Before the United 
States left on her maiden voyage, over 
20.000 people (and thousands more 
were turned away) boarded the ship 
during one day’s open house and saw 
for themselves the unprecedented fea- 
tures of this magnificent liner. 

Although a great many of her unique 
elements are government secrets, the 
ship’s fireproofing, ability to withstand 
collision, navigation safeguards, etc., 


may be discussed. 
From keel to funnel top, and that in- 
cludes interior furnishings and decora- 
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tions, all materials are non-inflammable 
or fire-retardant. In fact, the only 
wood aboard is in the pianos and on 
the tops of the butchers’ chopping 
blocks. 

Replacing wood or other possibly in- 
flammable materials in the partitioning 
and paneling of interior construction is 
Marinite asbestos wall board. A total 
of half a million square feet of this 
100 per cent fireproof material also in- 
sulates against heat and cold and con- 
tributes to the ship’s air conditioning 
and soundproofing. 

Decorators contracted to provide the 
United States with the finest of decora- 
tions, had to select thousands of yards 
of fabrics, not alone for their design, 
color, texture, durability and non-ab- 
sorption of moisture—but also for their 
non-inflammable quality. The problem 
of fireproofing some of the handsome 
fabrics selected was accomplished with- 
out detracting from color, wearing 
qualities, tensile strength, etc. 

Curtains and bedspreads in passen- 
ger cabins, often material upon which 
flame feeds and gains impetus, consist 
of fabrics of a specially developed 
fibre already fireproof. In fact, every 


We 
Salute 

the 

S. S. 

United States 


By Joseph M. McCarthy 


Associate Editor 


piece of fabric in the public rooms and 
individual cabins is either fireproof or 
fire retarding. 

The paint used in the ship is spe 
cially fire retardant. At Devoe & Ray- 
nolds, where this type of paint was de 
veloped, it was tested over 2300 degrees 
Fahrenheit without flaming. Paints of 
this type existed before the United 
States was built, but only now are they 
available in colors and finishes that 
make it impossible to distinguish this 
paint from ordinary paint. 

Over 90,000 gallons of paint were 
used on the ship, or more than enough 
for 15,000 homes. Over 100 colors and 
shades were used in decorating. and 4 
variety of finishes. 

Despite the exacting standards met 
in fireproofing the United States, eve 
more precautions against fire ha:e been 
taken—standard, ship-board fire fight 
ing devices have been installed in all 
areas of the ship. 

Why would this precaution be nece> 
sary? Well supposing a_ pa :enge! 
were to light a cigaret and car ‘lessly 
drop a match or the lighted cigaret in 
his personal belongings. Clothing 
brought aboard is not fireproofed and 
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there's the possibility it might start a 
local blaze. That blaze won’t spread 
because it has nothing else in the cabin 
to feed on. However, the fire fighting 
equipment is there to put out the fire. 

This equipment includes an auto- 
matic detection system, extinguishing 
devices, and electrically or manually 
operated doors and compartment clos- 
ures which can at once isolate the spe- 
cific area of the blaze. 


Aluminum A-plenty 


Nothing on land or sea contains 
more aluminum in construction and 
materials than does the United States. 
Below deck, aluminum is used in joiner 
bulkheads, elevator doors, shower 
stalls, bathroom fixtures, decorative 
Materials in the public rooms and 
lounges—and for the first time on any 
liner—-for all furniture. Above deck 
there are 1,200 aluminum deck chairs. 

Another first for the United States— 
the lifeboats are aluminum and _ fully 
fireproof. Even the davits used to 
launch the boats are aluminum. 

Construction engineers say that the 
use of hundreds of tons of aluminum 
in the building of the liner gives it 
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The S.S. United States glides proudly on a test run. 





Principal Statistics 


Length overall .... 
Beam 
Depth—Keel to top of superstructure....... 
Keel to top of forward funnel....... 
RT MIN once cca cca tsar ewkaales 
I ao ude Cia Ec acaielank ealnns 
ere - 
Total cargo capacity—cubic feet .......... 
Refrigerated cargo capacity—cubic feet. 
Propulsion 


Total passengers . 
pO PELE OR CR re oe ree 
Re en ee 
Contract to build vessel issued by...... 

PT PID nce caeracnneew cadens 
Builder 


Owner 
Interior Architects .... 
Interior Decorators ..... 
Design began ......... 
Bids submitted ........ 
Authorized ........... pave geen 
Keel laid ........ para tatedetalace wetid acevo Rta ere 
Christened by Mrs. Tom Cornally...... 
Delivered to United States Lines at Newport 
News, Va. ...... oe 
Arrived at home port New York, N. Y....... 
Maiden Voyage from New York to Havre 
Gn TRTNGIE «wo oc vciccvevccccssses 


ee ee ee ee ee 


990 feet 

101 feet, 6 inches 

122 feet 

175 feet 

12 

53,300 

In excess of 30 knots 

148,000 

48,000 

Steam Turbine 

Quadruple Screw 

2,000 

1,000 

$70,000,000 (approx.) 

United States Maritime Administration 

Gibbs & Cox, Inc., New York 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Virginia 

United States Lines, New York 

Eggers & Higgins, New York 

Smyth, Urquhart & Marckwald, New York 

March, 1946 

December |, 1948 

April 8, 1949 

February 8, 1950 

June 23, 1951 


June 20, 1952 
June 23, 1952 


July 3, 1952 


Home Port—New York—Pier 86 N. R. at 46 Street 
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APPOINTMENTS ARE RICH, BUT SIMPLE 





Passengers on the S.S. United States will be surrounded by a decor that 
is completely luxurious, and at the same time unostentatious. This view 
shows the ballroom of the vessel. Note the straight clean lines of the 
modern furniture and room design, and the beautiful glass sculpturing. 





This deluxe suite on board the liner has already come to be called the 
“duck suite,” for obvious reasons. Wouldn’t life be duck soup in the 
duck suite? Note again the luxurious air achieved without a trace of 
showiness. Over 100 colors and tones were used in the decorating scheme. 
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extraordinary hull strength and excel. 
lent stability. It was designed to ride 
all stresses of the sea and weather 

The strength of the ship’s design is 
exemplified in the unusually large and 
strong main girder—the basic, continu. 
ous structure of a vessel that runs 
throughout its hull and interior. |t can 
be compared somewhat to the steel 
foundation of a skyscraper. The joints 
where the girder must “give,” are lo- 
cated in the centerline of the ship 
where they can take strains best. 

Bottom plating on the United States 
has been specially stiffened forward 
where the pounding from the waves is 
heaviest. Stiffening similarly strength. 
ens the stern where propulsion and 
steering gear are located and strain is 
heaviest. 

“Seagoing” aluminum—a kind which 
has been proven resistant to salt water 
corrosion—is the only kind used in the 
superstructure of the United States. 
This aluminum has been carefully in- 
sulated from the chemical changes that 
occur when it comes in contact with 
certain other metals. The surface of 
exposed, bare aluminum has been pro- 
tected by anodizing. 


Collision 


Over forty years ago, on April 15, 
1912, the S.S. Titanic, newly launched 
pride of the British merchant ma- 
rine, collided with an iceberg in the 
North Atlantic and went to the bottom 
with 1,513 of her passengers and crew. 
Safety measures against the possibility 
of collision are a prime consideration 
in ship building. 

What have the builders of the United 
States done in this regard? According 
to Rear Admiral H. C. Shepheard. 
chief of the U. S. Coast Guard Office 
of Merchant Marine Safety, the United 
States has “an ability to withstand col- 
lision damage more than twice thiat re- 
quired by international standards—a 
standard of safety unprecedented for 4 
merchant ship.” 

Some of the features cannot he me 
tioned because of their defense nature 
but there are a few indication- that 
bear out Admiral Shepheard’s words. 
Take for example the damage control 
room aboard the United States— a neW 
departure for merchant ships. 

This room centralizes al] controls. 
equipment, and means of communicé 
tion for complete safety. From the 
damage control center issue repo s and 
orders—on a round-the-clock basis. I 
the event of danger to the ship it be 
comes the nerve center. 

Indicated on a panel located 
damage control station is the opened 0 
closed position of each of the -hip* 
many water-tight doors and fire--<ree” 
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doors. If the need arises, the officer 
in charge can close one or all of these 
doors from within this room. 


Watertight Integrity 


Ship architects claim that the United 
States has “unsurpassed water integ- 
rity.” She has more transverse water- 
tight bulkheads or metal walls across 
the ship than any other merchant ship 
possesses. Over these were built water- 
tight webs or partial bulkheads. 

Openings between such compart- 
ments have been kept to a minimum 
number of watertight, steel doors that 
can be sealed automatically and elec- 
trically or by hand gear. 

Unprecedented auxiliary capacities 
of the United States provide for a com- 
plete functioning of the ship even 
though a vital section has met with 
damage. Practically all the equipment 
necessary to navigate a liner the size 
of the United States is installed in 
duplicate—and what is important— 
rapid changeovers can be made when 
the need arises. 

Every proven navigation aid _ is 
aboard the United States. Her spaci- 
ous wheelhouse allows for unparalleled 
vision and together with the charthouse 
contains equipment that permits ship’s 
personnel to evaluate at a moment’s 
notice, any and all conditions bearing 
on navigation, ship operation, and the 
overall safety of tre liner. 

An all aluminum radar mast, on 
which are located the two antennae 
for the ship’s electronic eyes, enables 
the ship to sail safely through fog and 
darkness. Powerful transmitters and 
receivers, operating alternately, can 
supply (to screens in the wheelhouse) 
an uninterrupted diagram of all objects 
within a large area surrounding the 
ship. The navigator knows at all times 
how close he is to land, another ship, 
or any other object within range. 

The United States has been designed 
for immediate conversion to military 
needs if the occasion arises. She is 
the first passenger ship to meet the ex- 
acting safety standards of the United 
States Navy, a qualification that tops 
off all we have mentioned on the liner’s 
safety features. 


Hull Insurance 


Insurance for $31,000,000 has been 
placed by the United States Lines on 
the hull of the United States, repre- 
senting the interest that the owners 
have in the vessel. The foreign insur- 
ance market has assumed $17,250,000 
of the risk with Lloyd’s taking $9,700,- 
000 of that total. American insurers 
have taken $13,750,000 of the risk 
througi members of the American Ma- 
tine Hull Insurance Syndicate. 


THE SKIPPER 





Commodore Harry Manning will be 
the master of the S.S. United States 
when she makes her first trips. He 
hopes that she will set some records, 


PAYING TRIBUTE 





Owen C. Torrey, of the American Inst. 
of Marine Underwriters (rt.) presents 
an engraved bowl to John M. Franklin, 
president of the United States Lines. 


TABLE FOR FOUR? 





This view shows the first class dining room aboard the United States. 
Note the clean sweep of the main hall, almost severe in design, and re- 
lieved only by the occasional Gwen Lux sculptures. Nearly everything 
aboard the ship has been flame-proofed including the linen on the tables. 
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Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure 
HE complexities of modern living have kept abreast of conditions that The tables are designed to help the 
have had their effects upon the sell- require more comprehensive coverages life agent and the broker select the 
ing methods of the life insurance agent on their part. proper program for his client. The 
. broker. Whereas in years = = The actuarial and underwriting de- agent is ——, to — hsm his 
3 5 . s at 
sa se — — complete wit : the partments of the companies are ever company has to ag the — holder 
standar ; ty pes o coverage — ; as alert to new patterns in our way of in comparison wit competitive insur 
Whole Life and Endowment policies, ‘ het ane . ers. If a special case confronts the 
: he life that necessitate an adjustment in 
the changing needs of today’s citizens , seller he has recourse to the plans and 
. one type of coverage or then again the 7 
demand that the portfolio be expanded 7 ; methods of other companies that may 
, . creation of a new type of policy. : ; : 
to include more specific coverages that accept a risk that his own company 
fulfil an individual’s need. To gain a full evaluation of company might challenge. 

A study of this table on the current practices and procedures we recom- This would be more evident in the 
underwriting practices and procedures mend the combining of this table with event of a sub-standard risk or where 
of 123 leading life insurance companies the initial table on this subject which the retention limits of a company 
gives an indication of how the more appeared on page 20 of THE Specta- would require that part of the coverage 
than 680 life companies in this country Tor’s June issue. be placed with another company. 

Is Surplus Salary Savings 
Business Written? Written With Single Pre.nium Annuities Term 
Is l 
Annual Is Mort. Per } 
Prem. | Special | Non- Empl. | Reduc- | Min. Cent Im- | Re- 5 10 15 20 
COMPANY Life or Renew. | Pension} ing No. Min. of medi-| fund | Cash | Joint Year | Year | Year | Year | To 
and Pref. | Conv. Plan Term of Total | Annual | ate |Instal-| Re- | and Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Conv. Age 
Endow.| Risks | Term | Written?) Written?| Lives | Amount| Prem. | Life | ment | fund | Surv. | Group} In In In In 65 
Acacia Mutual.............. no no no yes yes 10 : no no no no no no A7 no |} A15 | yes & 
oases e cuiens yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 coca 8.75 yes} yes} yes; yes; yes}; A5 A8 no no | 10 
Aid Assn. for Luth........... no no no no a fc AE ee no no no no no no A8 no no no 
American Mutual............ yes yes yes no yes 5 | 10,000 |E 8.33 yes | no yes | no no Ad A7 | Al2 | Al5 yes 
American National........... no no no | CD yes yes | 10 | 10,000; 8.33 yes | yes; no yes | no BS |B10 | A115 | A20 yes 
American United............. yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 15 |.... 8.33 yes | yes} no yes | yes; A4 A7 |All no no 
Amicable Life................ no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes no yes | no no B5 | B10 a, eee no 
ds yes yes yes no yes | 10 | 20,000; 8.33 no no no no no yes yes yes no no 
Eee yes yes yes no yes |... PEE: — no no no no no A8 | Al2 | Al8 no 
Bankers Life, lowa........... yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 20,000; 8.83 yes | yes/| no yes; yes; A4 A7 no no | yes 
| 
Bankers Life, Neb.......... yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 7,500 | 8.33 yes | no no yes | no 5 7 12 17 | yes 
Bankers Mutual, tll....... yes yes yes no yes | 10 | 10,000; 8.583) no no no no no A3 A7 | Al2 no | 70 
Bankers National............ no no no | CDyes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.833 | yes| yes| no no no A4 A7 no | F15 | _ yes 
Bankers Union............... no no no no SD Re Se Pe no no no no no A4 A7 |A10 no no 
Beneficial Life............... no no no yes yes 5 | 15,000 |14Q.T.R.| yes | no no no no B5 | B10 | B15 no no 
Berkshire Life............... yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 10,000} 8.833 yes; yes | yes; yes/| no A5 A8 | Al2 no yes 
Ec ttkineachacs no no no no Oe Bicone I See no no no no no no 7 12 no no 
Business Men’s............. no no no no Gyes | 10 | 10,000| 8.33 yes | no yes| yes; no | ABS | AB 10 no no yes 
California-Western.......... no no no no yes 5 | 15,000; 8.83 yes | yes| yes| yes/| no A5 |A10 | Al2 no | yes 
Se yes yes yes | CD yes yes 3 | 10,000; 8.67 yes | yes| yes; yes; yes| A5 A8& no no no 
ne ye ACCC no no no no 1 ae ree no no no no no 3 A7 11 15 no 
Central Life Assur...... yes yes | Byes no yes} 10 | 10,000; 9% yes | yes | no no no no yes no no no 
Columbia Mutual no no no no no ; ‘ ans no no no no no A4 A8& no no no 
Columbian ee yes yes yes yes no 5 2,500 | 8.75 yes | yes | no yes | no yes yes no no yes 
Columbus Mutual........... yes yes yes yes yes |...... mine -eseeeef yOS | yes | no no no 5 10 no no no 
Connecticut General.......... yes no yes | CD yes yes 8 8,000 | 8.75 yes| yes | yes; yes; yes; A5 A7 no no yes 
Connecticut Mutual........... yes no yes yes yes 6 | 10,000; 8.83 yes | yes/| no yes | no A5 Ag 12 no yes 
Continental American......... yes yes yes no yes | 10 ,000 | 9.00 yes | yes | no no no B5 B7 no no yes 
Continental Assur............. yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.33 yes | yes | no yes; yes; A5 A8 | Al2 | A1l5 yes 
RE no no no no 7 aa ; yes | no no no no no no no no yes 
Equitable, N. Y.............. yes no yes |CDyes | PP yes | 10 | 10,000 | 8.60875) yes | yes/| no yes| yes| A5 A7 |Al 12 |Al 17 70 
Equitable Life, lowa......... yes yes yes | CD yes no 5 coonsl eae yes | yes} no yes | no A4 A8 no no yes 
Equitable, D.C............... no no no no J = Sa a fT no no no no A4 A7 A7 no no 
Farmers and Bankers......... no no no no a See ate no yes | yes; no no B3 B7 | B10 | B15 no 
Federal Life, t1l.............. yes yes no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes | yes | no no no B5 | B10 no no no 
Fidelity Mutual.............. yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 25 | 50,000| 8.88 yes; yes| yes; yes/| no B5 A7 no no no 
Rs cc acvenseccce yes yes yes yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.33 yes yes yes yes | no 3 8 13 no no 
eneral American........... yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 H 8.50 yes | no yes} yes; no | ABS A7 no no yes 
eee yes yes yes | C yes ee Sere ee yes | yes | no no no 5 7 10 no yes 
ds ee yes yes no no Se Bixiveaieusenes no no no no no no no no no no 
Great Southern............. no no no yes yes 7 |J 7,000 | 8.33 yes; yes| yes; yes| yes; H8 | H15 no no yes 
Great West, Canada......... yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 2 8.75 yes | yes/| no yes | yes| A4 A8 | A112 | Al6 yes 
Guarantee Mutual........... yes yes yes |CDyes | K yes 5 | 12,500 |L 8.83 yes | yes/| no no no | ABS A7 |Ki11 15 | yes 
Guardian Life............... yes yes yes | CD yes yes 8 | 15,000; 8.83 yes | yes | no yes | no A5 | A10 | A15 |AM20) Iino 
(as ERR yes yes yes | CD yes no 10 | 15,000; 8.33 yes | yes yes no no B3 Bs B13 | B18 no 
SRR yes yes yes | CD yes no |N5 | 10,000; 8.67 yes | yes | no yes | no A4 | QQ8 no no yes 
Home Life, Pa............... no no no no Bisa ie ER no no no no no 5 7 no no no 
Hoosier Farin Bureau........ no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.83 yes | yes/| no yes | no no A7 |All no no 
Indianapolis Life. ..... és no no no no yes 5 | 15,000; 8.33 yes | yes/| no yes | no A5 | A10 no no yes 
Jeterson Standard. .... yes yes yes | CD yes yes | P P 8.75 yes | yes| no yes | no A4 A8 | Al2 no yes 
John Han yes yes yes | CQ yes yes | 10 | 25,000; 8.83 yes; yes; yes; yes; yes; A5 A7 |A12 no yes 
Kansas City Life............. no no no no yes 5 0,000 | 8.67 yes | no no yes | no A5 A7 | A10 no no 
EE ciecwiniidvanwad no no no no yes |.. : no no no no no A2 A7 | Al2 no no 
Ratepetee LID..........00000: no no no no yes 5 | 10,000; 9.00 yes | yes | no no no 3 7 10 no no 
Liberty Life, $.C............. no no no no yes 5 | 10,000 R yes| yes/| yes| no | no 4 7 12 no no 
Life Ins. Co., Va............<. yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 10,000; 8.33 yes | yes| yes| yes; yes; A4 A7 no no yes 
Lincoin National............. yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.875 | yes | yes| no yes; yes| A4 A&B | A12 no T 
Manhattan, N. Y............. yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 10,000; 8.83 yes; yes/ yes; yes| yes; A4 A& |Al2 | Al7 no ' 
Manufactures, Can............ yes yes yes | CD yes no eee 8.75 yes | yes| yes/| yes| yes| A4 A7 | A10 no no 
Massachusetts Mutual........ yes no yes | CD yes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.75 yes | yes| no yes | yes | AB5 A7 | A110 | Al2 no 
Metrepolitan no no no | Uyes yes | 10 |... iV] yes | no yes| yes| yes| BS |W 10 no no 
Midland Mutual............. yes yes yes | C yes yes 5 | 10,000/ 8.8 yes| yes; no | yes| no | A5S A All no ne 
Minnesota Mutual........... yes yes yes | CD yes See Oe Biscasies X 8.33 yes} yes; yes| yes | no AS | A110 | Al5 no no 
—- 
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Is Surplus Salary Savings 
lp the Business Written? Written With Single Premium Annuities Term 
ct th Is 
. Annual Is Mort. Per 
The Prem. | Special | Non- Empl. | Reduc- | Min. Cent Im- | Re- 5 10 15 20 

a COMPANY Life or Renew. | Pension ing No. Min. of medi-| fund | Cash | Joint Year | Year | Year | Year To 
a 1S and Pref. Conv. Plan Term of Total | Annual | ate |Instal-| Re- | and Conv. | Conv. | Conv. | Conv. Age 
‘holder Endow.| Risks | Term | Written | Written | Lives | Amount} Prem. | Life | ment | fund | Surv. | Group} In In In In 65 
insur- 

Modern Woodmen.......... no no no no at ee eee ..| no no no no no no A7 | Al0 | Al5 yes 
its the Monarch Life. ...... vr yes yes yes no See er , no no no no no A5 |} B10 no no yes 
' d Monumental Life............ no no no no yes | no no no no no no no no no 7 12 no no 

is an Mutual Benefit, N. J... - yes no yes | CP yes yes 5 | 10,000| 8.67 yes | no yes | yes | no A4 no no no no 
it may Mutual Life, N. Y..... ze no no no | CD yes yes 5 | 15,000; 8.8 yes | yes | no yes | no A5 |A10 | A15 | A20 ves 
; Mutual Trust Life. . . yes yes yes no yes 5 | 10,000; 9.0 no yes no no no A5 A7 A7 no yes 
mpany National Life, Vt... . yes no yes | Cyes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.8 yes | yes| no yes | no | ABS A7 no | A110 no 

National L. & A... .. me no no no no OE SE Serer yes | yes/; no no no yes yes no no no 

in the Nationa! Life, lowa. . . eet no no no no | a See uae yes | no yes | no no 3 7 no no Zz 

National Mutual Ben......... no no no no no an Sane? ; no no no no no no A8 no no no 

where New England Mutual....... yes no yes | CD yes yes 5 | 20,000; 8.75 yes | yes; no yes | no B5 |AB 19 no no yes 

New York Life. . Ne eee no no no no | YY yes| 10 eee 18.875 |ZZ yes} no no yes | yes tS ie | no no no 
mpany North Amer. Acc............. no no no no yes | 10 | 10,000; 8.3144] no no no no no yes yes yes no no 

North Amer. L. & C.......... no no no no yes | 10 | 15,000)....... yes | no yes | no no 5 10 no no yes 
verage Northwestern Mutual......... no no no no ee + RS yes | yes| no yes | no A5 | A10 | A10 | Al0 no 

Northwestern National........ yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 10,000; 9.00 yes | yes) no yes| yes| A4 As | A12 no yes 

Occidental, Cal............ : yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 BB 8.83 yes; yes| yes| yes; yes} BS | B10 | Al2 | Kyes no 

CR siiisixnnicmcenncWare’ yes no yes no yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.33 yes | yes/| no no no A5 A7 no | AlS yes 

Pacific Mutual............... yes no yes | CD yes yes i tee 8.875 | yes | yes | no no yes | AB4 A7 no no yes 
— Pan-American............... yes yes yes | CD yes no 10 | 35,000; 8.33 yes | yes| yes| yes/ no A4 A7 | A1l0 | Al5 no 

ay a yes yes | DD yes no EE, BRE isvane st Set Ss a no no 4 7 12 15 | EE yes 

ee no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 no no no no no A3 A8 | Al3 no yes 
an _ re yes no yes yes yes | FF 5,000 |GG8.875} yes | yes | no yes | no A5 A7 7 | A10 no 
‘a Peoples Life, Ind............. yes yes no yes yes 5 HH 8.41 yes | no yes | no bo A3 A7 | Al2 no no 
Philadelphia Life............. yes yes yes no yes; 10 | 10,000; 8.34 yes | yes |KKyes} no no |AB5 | AB8 |AB12 |ABI15 | LL yes 
Phoenix Mutual.............. yes yes yes | CD yes yes | JJ 8.833 | yes | yes| yes | yes| no A4 B7 no | B15 no 
To no ou, CE ee yes yes yes no | Cyes| 5 | 10,000)/%,QTR| no | no | no | no | no | AS | AB | Al3 no yes 
” Protective Life, Ala........... yes yes yes yes yes Ge eacas 8.583 | yes | yes| no yes| yes| Y4 WE Bicscuad cased 62 
a Provident SR yes yes yes yes yes 5 | 10,000; 8.83 yes | yes; yes| yes; yes| A4 A7 no yes 

Provident Mutual , ae SNS ate et yes | yes} no yes | no A5 A7 |NN 12 |NN15 no 
| yes Prodential Ins................ yes yes yes no yes | 10 | 10,000; 8.8333) yes | no no yes| yes |AY5 |AY10 {AY 15 no | AA yes 
| & .., . RRS no no no no med ee eee ee yes| no} no | no | no} AS | AB | Al3 no no 
| Reliance | eer yes yes yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 10,000| 8.875 yes| no yes | yes | no no A7 12 no yes 
yes Republic Nat'l........ enpan yes yes yes yes | K yes me Wicéaaad 8.33 yes | yes/| no no no 3 7 12 15 T yes 
| yes | ee or yes no yes S | 16,000]....... yes | yes/| no yes | no 4 q 12 no no 

on Security  . a no no no yes yes 2 AE Re ‘ yes | yes; yes| no no A4 A8 no no yes 
- Security Mut., N. Y........... yes yes yes | CD yes yes eee 8.83 yes | yes| no no no B5 A7 | A110 | A158 yes 
~ Shenandoah Life tienes no no no no yes 5 | 10,000; 8.70 yes | yes; no no no A4 A7 | Al2 no no 
yes Southland Life............... yes yes yes no yes D Bascsanes 8.33 | yes| yes} no | no | no | BS | B10 | Al2 no no 
| Southwestern Life............ yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes| yes; yes} yes| yes| B5 | B10 | Al2 | A1l5 yes 
yes ard ine, Ge............. yes yes yes yes yes 7 7,000 | 8.66 yes | yes; no yes | no A5 | B10 no no yes 
| Standard Life, Ind............ yes yes yes yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes | yes| yes| yes| yes 3 7 12 no no 
yes Sun Life, thee genes yes no no | TT yes yes 5 aS 8.67 yes |} no yes} yes; yes| A4 A8 no | Al5 no 
) - Sun SRR aR: no no no no yes | 10 | 10,000} 8.83 yes | no yes | no no A5 A8 no no no 
po SR kiccrenncncvineii no no no no yes eee no no no | no | no cc cc no no es 
yes Travelers Ins................. _ yes yes yes | UU yes yes | 10 | 30,000; 8.75 yes | yes| no yes | yes |A5XX| A8 no 
= Union Central................ yes no yes | C yes yes | 15 | 50, 8.34 yes | yes| no yes | no A5 A7 | A110 | A15 | VV yes 
| a Union Labor................. no no no yes no |.... oe Genre no | no | no | no | no B A7 | Al2 | Al5 | EE yes 
| Union Mutual................ yes |WWyes yes yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.83 yes} no no yes | no XX A8 | A113 | Al8 no 
inion National............... no no no no ee Ral no no no no no A3 A7 |All | Al2 no 
- I is ancnacaiebiee yes no yes | CD yes yes | 10 | 20,000; 8.83 yes | yes | no yes} no B5 A7 | Al2 no no 
ne United | SSeS yes yes yes no aaa er no no no no no A4 A7 10 no T yes 
- United States Life............ yes yes yes |*CDyes yes 6 | 20,000; 8.75 yes | yes| no yes | no A5 A7 | A10 no no 
yes Volunteer State.............. yes no no | CD yes yes S Bessawas 8.34 yes | no yes | yes| no A4 A7 no no yes 
a Washington Nat’l............. no no no no mee © fic, 8.34 | yes| yes| no | no | no | A3 | A7 no no yes 
yes West Coast Rs yes yes yes no yes 5 | 15,000; 8.83 yes | no yes | yes | no A5 A7 |All no no 
yes Western Life............... yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.583} yes | no yes| yes| yes} AS | Al0 | Al5 no no 
yes Western & Southern. . ; yes yes yes no yes |.. no no no | no no A no no no yes 
yes Wisconsin National...... . : no no no no yes 5 | 10,000, 8.85 yes yes no yes no A4 A8 | A12 no yes 
yes 
ye FOOTNOTES 
no 
no t—Approximately. AA—Convertible to policy anniversary nearest age 60. 
no 4+-Exchangeable on any anniversary not later than end of con- B8—Minimum monthly prem. $2.50. 
no » version period of policy on ordinary life plan; non-renewable. CC—Convertible before age 55. 
no sa undi idual policies only. DD—Through brokerage office only, non-renewable and renew- 
yes —Convertible period 18 yrs. for ages at issue 20-52; 7 yrs. for able. 
yes age 53; 6 yrs. for age 54; 5 yrs. for age 55. EE—Convertible up to age 60. 
no A—Non -renewable. FF—Individual consideration. ; 
B—Re wable. GG—Per cent of annual premium for annual premium annuities 
yes C—Wit) insurance. is 8.7. 
an O—Without insurance. HH—$10 per month premium. 
ae E—Monthly. 1i—Term to age 70 convertible to age 65. 
- —Non-renewable may be issued with a companion basic policy JJ—Discretionary. 
yen @ on l’ref. Risk-Ord. Life End. at 85 or 20 Pay.-Life Plan. K K—Deferred. 3 
no —By se of Family Income Rider. LlL—Non-renewable and renewable. Par is renewable up to age 
po H—$25 in premiums. 65; non-par is convertible in year shown. 
yes —Ret active 7 years only. MM—Decreasing term rider issued with life or endowment 
yes J—Minimum monthly premium, $2.00. policies. 

K—As tider. NN—Non-renewable—retroactively 7 years only. 

yes L—8.33 on policies $2,500 and over. PP—Under Family Income Rider with provision for payment 
no M—Not after age 65. of commuted value at death instead of monthly income. 
no N—10_ ives and $20,000 required to install while 5 lives and QQ—Convertible as of original age within 4 yrs. as of attained 
no P $10,000 required to maintain. age within 8 yrs. ; 
no —Individual consideration regular rules apply. TT—Without insurance is only available for groups of less than 
yes s-wi h annuities. 25 lives, or to uninsurable lives and within certain limi- 
T a 1/3% of annual premium taken to higher cent per $1,000. tations. 
no —Life expectancy term. UU—Group annuities. 
no >} Vv it life insurance. VV—Convertible to age 55. 
no —8.92°. for policies with monthly premiums of $10 or less; WW—Whole life only. 
w 8.79% for policies with monthly premiums of $10.01 or more. XX—Renewable, convertible up to age 60. - 

ne + fa ‘wable but at ages 56 to 64 for term of 5 years. YY—Mortgage prot. with Life Pd.-Up at age 85 policy provides 
no von policies $5,000 or over. decrease mo. during 10, 15 or 20 yr. stated period and for 
no 2 ponvertible at any time during term period. level amount thereafter. y 

— —Policy term less 5 years. ZZ—With or without payment guaranteed for specified periods. 
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PLAN 


NEXT YEAR'S 


ANNUAL 


NOW 


REPORT 


By Kenilworth HW. Mathus 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In addition to his 
regular department, “Sales Briefings,” 
Mr. Mathus wrote the following 51 
practical thoughts on annual reports 
before his death on June 18. These 
thoughts can be a good start on an 
idea file to be used in preparing your 
next annual report. (See Mr. Mathus’ 
obituary on his regular page.) 


PREPPLPLPLP LLL LLP LOLOL LL ODL OCDE LOL LS 


1. Toy with the idea of having a 
well-known outside writer interpret the 
formalized report in terms of human 
interest for the layman reader. 

2. Send advance galley proofs to in- 
terested editors of magazines, news- 
papers and trade journals. 

3. All reports don’t always have to 
be in the conventional booklet form. 
Examples: Magazine, newspaper, radio 
or TV scripts. One industrial company 
even set up the report to look like a 
seed catalog, and you'd be surprised 
how dignified and interesting was the 
result. 

4. As a guide for future annual re- 
ports, include a return card asking just 
three questions: What did you like most 
about the actual report booklet? Least? 
Suggestions? 

5. For the inside front cover, run an 
abbreviated, teaser-type quiz. Follow 
each question with “See Page 6,” “See 
Page 10,” etc. 

6. It may be well to issue a special 
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report for the Home Office employees, 
talking their language and using a 
somewhat informal manner, perhaps 
tied up closely with personalities in the 
office known to every reader. 

7. As for format, put out the report 
sometime in the form of a midget policy, 
enclosed in a midget policy jacket. 

8. On the cover, set at an angle, 
leave a space in the size and style of a 
business card, on which if desired a 
personal note can be written to the 
recipient. 

9. For other cover treatments: Show 
the end-result, payment of claims, or 
initial step, signing an app; pictures of 
improvements at the Home Office; com- 
posite drawings or photographic mon- 
tages; employees or field representa- 
tives at work; the with and without 
technique, showing difference the prod- 
uct (service) makes to the insured. 

10. Never underestimate the power 
of—a dignified cartoon. 

11. Charts can be made more lively 
by having pictures of men actually mak- 
ing or drawing the charts themselves. 

12. Include a super-simplified state- 
ment. If you must, make it in addition 
to the regular one (whose jargon is 
pretty unintelligible to the layman), 
but do include it. 

13. Nearly everyone likes maps. Use 
several of them in the report, to show 
all sorts of data—such as field represen- 
tation, claim payments, distribution of 
company investments, etc. 

14. In visualizing statistics, super- 


impose arithmetic figures on “human” 
figures. 

15. Tell about special activities of 
the company, such as advertising, re. 
search, etc. 

16. Include a summary of highlights, 

17. Use second and/or third color 
for covers, illustrations, tint-block back. 


grounds, decorative spots, running 
heads, tailpieces. 
18. Make full use of the center 


spread, also Covers II, III and IV, as 
well as the front. 

19. Use snappy styling. Present the 
report, or certain pages, in form of a 
policy jacket, giant checks, etc. 


20. Tell readers (insureds) what 
slice the Federal government takes 
away. 


21. Emphasize special features, such 
as improved relations with employees, 
field force, public; improved and broad- 
ened coverage of policy forms; speed- 
ing up of claim settlements, on a per- 
centage-time basis, etc. 

22. Capitalize on something. Age, ii 
the company is old (proved); youth. 
if company is young (progressive). 

23. Acquaint readers with the grow- 
ing demand for the company’s services. 

24. Shorten the President’s Message. 
Yes. 

25. Issue the report in the form of a 
“Family Album, 1952-3.” 

26. Consider a recording of a typical 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

27. Run the report occasionally as 4 
special issue of the company magazine. 

28. Change the format almost every 
year, for variety of presentation. 

29. Visualize it, visualize it. 
ize it. 

30. Layout in advance several dummy 
pages, for insertion of final figures 
later. 

31. Change the general theme, 
skeleton outline. frequently. 


visual: 


| T's NEVER BEEN 
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32. Appraise the good and bad fe 
tures of your previous annual report 
presentation methods. 

33. Embroider the presentation wit! 
some little decorative devices. 5ug@™ 
coat the pill. 

34. Remember that your public rel 
tions program (you have one:) ©" 
largely revolve around the annual 
port, but not the run-of-the-mine type 
of report. 

35. You can easily save (?) ! pub- 
lishing a short-form report and Pres 
dent’s Message. But it’s entire!y P°* 
sible to make the so-called long for™ 
or complete form so interestin« that 
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everyone will prefer that. Let the main 
objective be to arouse interest in figures 
of accomplishment intriguingly pre- 
sented. 

36. Use a chart or graph wherever, 
and whenever, you can. 

39. Don’t skimp on illustrations. 

38. Use—more—color. 

39. Tell the President (you tell him) 
that his annual report must do more 


yst THINKjNG OF IT MAKES ME 
J 


- pizz ~ 
YTS », ) 


- > wd 





than merely indicate that the assets 
equal the liabilities. Here, in the report, 
is an unexcelled avenue of communica- 
tion. Let’s make the most of it. 

40. Simplify all statistical data. 

41. Tell your story fully; cover up 
nothing. 

42. Tell about the future. Are you 
going to coast along, or does the com- 
pany have in mind a definite program 
of planned progress? 

43. Outline plans, policies and 
achievements in bringing greater insur- 
ance coverage to a greater number of 
people. 

44. Let the readers know something 
about new directors or trustees added 
why they were chosen, why their talents 
will be helpful to the company, etc. 

45. Simplify that balance sheet so / 
can understand it. 

46. Explain the dividend action in 
detail. Justify it completely. Tell why 
any dividends are as high as they are, 
why they are not still larger. 











47. Summarize the facts, either at the 
beginning or the end. The average 
reader of the report isn’t as interested 
as the President or employees may be. 

48. Make it as non-technical as pos- 
sible. 

49. Call on the advertising depart- 
ment and the company’s advertising 
agency. They can give helpful sugges- 
tions on presenting factual material 
clothed in human interest terms, so it 
will se read. 

0. Enlist everything that helps put 
over tie general message of the report 
—not only the text, but all the “ginger- 
bread” that makes the ordinarily duil 
text interesting and vital. Utilize visual 
aids. layout, typography, format, even 
Paper and page size, to this end. 

ol. Start planning the next annual 
Teport right now. 


























You Are Invited! 


To celebrate our Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 


sary Year with us. Come join our poli- 
cyowners and agents who have been as- 
sociated with us for these long years. 
Our policyowners—because our service 
fulfills their every need; our agents—be- 
cause of our liberal commissions and 


wholehearted cooperation. 


You, too, are invited! 


Banbersy Nal 


Life Insurance Company 
MmOnTCLAIR, n.d 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 





W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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" S a nation, we are supposed to be in ) ~ Ps 
an advanced stage of human so- \ ~ | oa 
ciety; a high level of Art, Science, and = ™ 
Religion—civilized—but our “bloody \ \ 
. highways” are a disgrace, a national 
- catastrophe. other states. It has caused higher rates, accidents, but this is not a problem that ways. . 
. The automobile is being credited (or special sessions of the legislature, res- can be solved by insurance or any other people 
- discredited) with having killed more ignation of an insurance commissioner, one group. with a 
4 people than all the wars in which we and other headaches for the adminis- The problem is the number of acci- else w 
nl have been involved. The modern car is tration. dents and the loss of lives and property. drive, 
the No. 1 killer, and the death toll is The Responsibility Act whereby those Insurance can, under certain conditions, ber of 
- increasing at an appalling rate, making who have had accidents must post a pay for the damage, but that doesn’t menace 
‘a auto accidents a national problem. Bond, file a satisfactory statement, or solve our national accident problem. nied th 
° Ask the man on the street what would purchase insurance before they can Insurance will not bring back the lives A cl 
. be the cure. Probably he would say drive again, seems to be the most satis- lost. It will not lessen the number of ers wi 
a without hesitation that compulsory in- factory approach to the problem from accidents. those 
; surance would be the solution, not real- an insurance standpoint, and is now A resolution was recently introduced quency 
° izing that a multitude of unconquerable the law in most states. in Congress by Congressman Javits (R. menace 
: problems would be created by compul- The insurance industry has cooper- —N.Y.) for the purpose of investigat- exposil 
sory insurance. Rates would be prohibi- ated to the fullest degree and has vol- ing our national automobile problem— These 
tive, liability cases in our courts would unteered to help set up the Assigned Compulsory Insurance—Responsibility the hig 
become mountainous, and still our acci- Risk Plan in many states whereby those Act—rates, etc. Our accident problem Of ¢ 
dent problem would be unsolved. who have been denied insurance be- cannot be solved in Washington. !t can- drive j 
Due to the average man’s offhand cause of their record may be reconsid- not be solved in any far away city. The heaval 
suggestion, some legislators, hoping to ered, under certain conditions, and be Automobile accident problem i- like your gi 
be helpful, lend an ear to such idle arbitrarily assigned to some company. Charity—it must begin at home—it even b 
talk, and this brings about bills for There are those who feel that every- must come back to the local level. to hel, 
compulsory insurance at every session one should be provided with insurance There is just one place where the license 
of the legislatures in most states. For- to qualify them for the right to drive. accident problem can be solved: at the heard 
tunately, the leadership in most legisla- And, another school of thought is that drivers’ license bureau. States must been r 
tures realizes that compulsory insurance a fund be provided by companies or have laws making it a privilege to drive busine: 
is impractical. the state, under certain conditions, to —a strict examination should be re- is suce 
Even with compulsory insurance, a satisfy the judgments for the damage quired. In most states the automebile is he wil 
large number of accidents still would done by those who have no insurance. already defined by law as a danverous posing 
not be covered. The problems of the Any further step to provide insurance instrument, in the same category 4 his inc 
state and motorist would multiply to or compel insurance to be arbitrarily firearms. Only those known to ‘ce re I wi 
great magnitude and this might evolve carried would be further socialistic— sponsible should be granted th: priv- The N 
to a point where we would be com- insurance is now socialized to a high ilege of driving. A small percent«ze of 1952, ¢ 
pletely socialized by state insurance. degree—and one more step might de- the drivers cause most of the acc: ‘ents. ers hay 
Massachusetts has had compulsory feat the purpose for which it was in- They are people who are not cape le of ing for 
insurance for more than twenty-five tended. driving because they are incom; «ten! sufficie 
years, and its accident problem is not The insurance fraternity has cooper- due to mental, physical or moral handi- will be 
much nearer being solved than it is in ated to the fullest degree in reducing caps. They are a menace on the righ- into th 
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— By Walter L. Hays 





President 
American Fire and Casualty Company 


HIGHWAY MURDER’ 


ways. As long as we try to keep these 
people on the road by furnishing them 
with a license, insurance, or anything 
else which would give them a right to 
drive, we will have an increasing num- 
ber of accidents. Those who are a 
menace on our highways must be de- 
nied the right to drive. 

A check should be made of the driv- 
ers who have accidents, particularly 
those who have a high accident fre- 
quency. These are the drivers who daily 
menace our families on the highways, 
exposing them to injury and death. 
These drivers must be removed from 
the highways. 

Of course, taking away the right to 
drive is likely to bring about an up- 
heaval which will be heard as far as 
your governor’s office. Ward-heelers and 
even business men may try to intercede 
to help secure the return of revoked 
licenses. An old complaint may be 
heard that a driver whose license has 
been revoked must use his car in his 
business, or to get to work. If this driver 
is successful in getting his license back, 
he will be back on the highways—ex- 
posing your family and my family to 
his incapacities. 

I wish to quote from an editorial in 
The New York Times, of the May 29, 
1952; edition. “The more difficulty own- 
ers have in getting insurance or in pay- 
ing for it, or in keeping it, or in getting 
suficient coverage, the more pressure 
will be developed for the state to go 
into the insurance business. Somebody 


has to insure the automobile.” This kind 
of statement is what makes me pull the 
rest of my hair out. This viewpoint is 
what is now causing the trouble. The 
fact that an automobile owner has diffi- 
culty in getting insurance very often 
makes it evident he is not a safe driver. 
But, the Times says somebody must 
insure the car, which might put a 
maniac hack on the highways. Our acci- 
dent problem will continue to worsen 
until the public begins to realize that 
some automobiles should be left in the 
garage—or at least some drivers should 
be denied the right to expose others to 
their infirmities, immaturities, careless- 


ness, their road-hog speed craze, or 
“don’t-give-a-damn attitude.” 

Commissioner A. Herbert Nelson, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Minne- 
sota, has come forward with a program 
for the next Legislature. This is a five- 
point program, aiming to reduce auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Other Commissioners may follow 
suit. The number of accidents must be 
reduced—insurance is not enough. 

Editorial writers are writing; speak- 
ers are speaking. That is good—but not 
enough. In addition, the insurance fra- 
ternity is cooperating to reduce acci- 
dents. But, as I have «lready written, 
this is not a problem for any one group. 
This is a problem of our society. We 
need the concerted effort of everyone— 
a solid front—to get concrete results. 
Enact a law and have it ably admin- 
istered to accurately determine those 
unfit to drive—make driving a prized 
privilege. 

When the results have been obtained 
we need not worry about high insurance 
rates. Then, competition will bring the 
rates down to a lower level. This is the 
free enterprise way. 

This is a problem of our society. It 
must be made unpopular to cause acci- 
dents, the same as being involved in a 
drunken brawl. Therefore our leaders 
must have an important part in forming 
public opinion. This should include not 
only political leaders, but civic leaders, 
including women’s clubs and ministerial 
associations. Safety is the responsibility 
of every person. Before we can begin to 
curb this onslaught of lives, each one 
must be made to feel his responsibility. 
Such a move to place the responsibility 
on every individual must begin at home, 
and then allow it to spread and spread 
until it becomes nation-wide. Public 
opinion and a hurting conscience will 
conquer our No. 1 Killer. 





"How do you think the girls like their back-seat driving?" 
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Table of Rank by Net Premiums Written in 1951) | — 
of Groups of Property Insurance Companies 







































































caiaied os Se Rank 
an 
} Per Per | | 
| Cent Cent 91 Ar 
| | Increase in | Losses and to to Net | Under- | 92 St 
Net | Unearned | Adjustment | Earned Pre- | writing Trade 93 Gi 
Premiums Increase in | Per Earned Premium Expenses Pre- Expenses | miums | Profit or | Profit or 94 Cz 
Rank Name of Group | Written | Premiums Cent | Premiums Reserve | Incurred | miums Incurred | Written Loss | Loss 95 - 
- - —-—-—— —— —|— - _-—- — — - — - — - 9 Fe 
97 Cz 
$ $ % $ $ $ % $ % $ $ 98 At 
1 Travelers . — ..| 365,535,137 | 64,313,267 | 21.4 345,595,558 19,939,580 | 235,225,476 68.1 107,572,592 29.4 2,797 487 22,737,067 99 M 
2 Hartford Fire... ec eseess.| 294,643,653 | 36,998,990 | 14.4 | 271,348,111 23,295,541 | 159,807,865 | 58.9 108,564,820 36.8 2,975,425 | 26,270,966 100 Ri 
3 Aetna LifeGroup ........| 285,951,916 49,089,267 | 12.1 | 274'166.179 | 11,785.736 | 196,177,125 | 71.6 | 79,571,029 27.8 | —1,581,974 | 10,203,762 
4 American Fore ... _..| 241,512,194 | 22,914,031 | 10.5 | 225,071,561 | 16,440,633 | 136,937,321 | 60.8 | 92,234,769 | 38.2 —4,100,530 | 12,340,103 101 Ni 
5 Home Ins., Home Indem....| 209,839,891 | 25,612,668 13.9 | 196,483,964 | 13,355,926 | 110,023,635 | 56.0 86,930,425 41.4 —470,096 | 12,885,830 102 N 
6 North America . 203,504,885 | 20,881,520 | 11.4 | 184,940,379 | 18,564,506 | 106,337,015 | 57.5 76,624,778 | 37.7 | 1,978,585 | 20,543,091 103 Ar 
ff )|06|lU6}e ; ccvcccs| Seguae une 31,560,686 16.7 174,401,110 17,972,022 | 105,432,386 | 60.5 | 72 ,402 37.9 —3,861 ,677 14,110,345 1044 Cr 
8 Liberty Mutual .| 188,926,435 | 35,155,315 | 22.9 | 182,309,294 6,617,141 | 129,817,935 | 71.2 | 31,395,846 | 16.6 21,095,512 | 27,712,653 105 ™M 
9 James S.KemperGroup _..| 144,425,153 | 22,530,439 | 18.5 | 136,993,676 7,431,478 | 85,239,375 | 62.2 | 38,246,708 | 26.5 | 13,507,592 | 20,390,069 106 Gi 
10 U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty...| 143,409,658 | 18,862,657 | 15.1 | 131,636,003 | 11,773,655 | 83,123,592 | 63.1 | 53,819,514 | 37.5 | —5,307,104 6, 466, 551 4 e 
| fs 
11 Fireman’s Fund....... .| 140,125,137 | 20,188,281 16.8 126 ,902, 552 13,222,585 72,959 ,984 57.5 54,108,148 38.6 | —165,578 | 13,057,007 109 ‘Tr 
lL. 126,171,244 | 10,959,654 9.5 | 117,456,702 6,714,542 | 72,297,467 | 61.6 47,657,497 | 37.8 | —2,498,262 | 6,216,280 110 U 
13 Aetna (Fire)...... | 119,451,843 | 14,128,280 | 13.4 | 106,963,434 | 12,488,409 | 62,096,536 | 58.1 49,902,182 | 41.8 —5.035,284 | 7,453,125 
14 State Farm.......... 116,840,133 | 20,926,385 | 21.8 | 108,055,316 8,784,817 | 81,264,129 | 75.2 20,998,965 | 18.0 5,792,222 | 14,577,039 111 Ay 
15 Continental Casualty 115,657,295 | 15,829,954 | 15.9 | 112,106,752 3,550,543 | 69,350,254 | 61.9 | 41,531,996 | 35.9 1,224,502 4,775,045 112 Ci 
16 General Motors... _...| 112,007,604 |—15,755,223 |—12.3 | 123,983,377 |—11,975,772 | 69,711,315 | 56.2 32,238,137 | 28.8 22,033,925 | 10,058,152 113 (N 
17 Great American... .....| 106,670,457 | 10,305,410 | 10.7 98,794, 7,876,098 | 58,325,864 | 59.0 42,987,440 40.3 | —2,518,946 5,357,152 114 Si 
18 St. Paul Fire & Marine.....| 97,096,127 | 10,581,815 | 12.2 90,308 535 6,787,592 | 53,651,572 | 59.4 | 36,185,147 37.3 471,815 7,259,407 115 M 
19 Mutual Benefit .... ..| 91,928,135 2,833,989 3.2 90,938,479 989,657 | 58,264,705 | 64.1 27,240,636 | 29.6 5,433,108 6,422,765 116 Cl 
20 Commercial Investment Trust 86,639, 5,415,433 6.7 85,688,529 951,031 | 55,699,001 | 65.0 21,348,958 24.6 | 8,640,570 9,591 , 601 
| 
21 Allstate Group............ 83,973,397 | 17,661,809 | 26.6 74,394,073 | 9,579,323 | 49,239,240 | 66.2 | 21,543,227 | 25.7 | 3,611,605 | 13,190,928 
22 Crum & Forster... . 83,289,212 5,230,052 6.7 77,916,479 5,372,733 | 40,341,457 | 51.7 32,704,368 | 39.3 4,870,654 | 10,243,387 — 
23 Employers ........ 79,380,055 7,767,660 | 10.8 75,942,054 3,438,002 | 48,048,470 | 63.3 | 31,075,845 | 39.1 —3, 182,261 255,741 
24 Farm Bureau Ohio 77,229,175 | 14,023,352 | 22.2 74,312,219 2.916.956 | 50,409,862 | 67.8 | 22,237,325 | 28.8 | 1,665,032 4,581 ,988 W 
26 American, N. J..... ..| 75,100,000 | 10,517,418 | 16.3 67,489, 160 7,610,849 | 39,812,137 | 59.0 | 28,482,440 | 37.9 | 805,466 6,805, 383 
26 Employers Mutual..........| 73,645,796 5,648,757 8.3 72,459,684 | 1,216,110 | 51,297,560 | 70.8 13,975,375 | 19.0 7,186,750 8, 402, 860 
27 American Mutual 70,392,038 9,099,142 | 14.8 69,073,390 1,318,640 | 48,482,106 | 70.2 | 12,061,136 | 17.1 8,530,335 9,848,975 
28 American Associated 69,860,405 1,041 ,422 1.5 70,962,251 | —1,101,846 | 46,761,224 | 65.9 | 26,168,473 37.5 | —1,967,447 —3,069, 293 
29 General American....... 65,356,281 8,459,677 | 14.9 59,151,809 | 6,204,472 | 28,587,301 | 48.3 | 26,319,183 40.3 | 4,245,325 | 10,449,797 
30 Phoenix-Hartford....... 62,980,784 8,177,311 | 14.9 55,792,507 7,188,276 | 30,526,173 | 54.7 | 26,996,374 42.9 | —1,730, 5,458,234 
31 Glens Falls....... ..| 89,824,779 6,401,363 | 12.0 54,838,780 4,985,999 | 32,078,770 | 58.5 23,478,479 | 39.2 | —719,469 | 4,266,530 
32 National of Hartford Group 58,402,196 6,208,676 | 11.9 52,372,523 6,029,673 | 28,862,354 | 55.1 24,085,351 | 41.2 |  —575,181 5,454,493 
33 Hardware Mutuals......... | 57,017,311 7,390,800 | 14.9 53,638,556 3.378.755 | 30,479,785 | 56.8 | 14,924,392 | 26.2 | 8,234,378 | 11,613,133 
” 34 General Accident.......... 56 , 285,590 6,147,594 | 12.3 52,869,927 3,415,663 | 33,563,432 | 63.5 20,357,501 36.2 | —1,051,006 2,364 , 657 — 
> > See 56,172,969 7,040,436 | 14.3 55,481,627 691,341 | 39,563,022 | 71.3 17,999,411 | 32.0 | —2,080,805 —1,389, 464 
2 36 Swiss Reinsurance.........| 54,106,315 1,042,225 2.0 53,790,713 315,602 | 29,857,156 | 55.5 23,592,005 43.6 | 341,551 | 657,153 cc 
a 37 Chubb & Son...... 52,493,752 | 6,718,278 | 14.7 | 46,853,380 | 5,640,373 | 26,572,698 | 56.7 | 17,933, 34.2 2,347,154 | 7,987,527 
38 Commercial Union 52,241,875 4,266,919 8.9 48,251,974 3,989,903 | 25,715,961 | 53.3 22,604,848 | 43.3 —68 ,838 3,921 ,065 
39 Springfield F. & M. 51, 780,863 7,478,754 | 16.9 45,760,904 6,019,959 | 25,014,388 | 54.7 20,962,114 | 40.5 —215, 598 5,804,361 
40 Standard Accident 51,147,259 7,546,576 | 17.3 47,068 ,992 4,078,265 | 31,202,761 | 66.3 19,092,792 | 37.3 -—3,226,560 851, 705 
- 41 American Surety... ; 43,556,614 | 4,766,195 | 12.3 | 41,988,542 | 1,568,072 | 27,766,443 | 66.1 18,005,645 | 42.9 | —3,783,550 | —2,215,478 
+ 42 Commercial Credit.......... 40,718,395 | 2,949,832 7.8 39,464 034 1,254,360 | 26,860,722 | 68.1 4,500,743 | 11.1 | 8,102,574 9,356,934 18! 
. 43 Phoenix of London...... 40 , 563,061 2,990,423 8.0 38,698,442 1,864,617 | 22,177,811 | 57.3 16,971,265 | 41.8 |  —450,634 1,413,983 
ne 44 Ohio Casualty 35,615,023 2,722,900 8.3 34,306,397 1,308,626 | 19,104,900 | 55.7 13,661,015 38.4 | 1,540 482 2,849, 108 
: 45 Trans-American 35,283,057 | —3,101,515 | —8.2 35,919,837 —636,780 | 23,455,357 | 65.3 14,095,133 | 39.9 | —1,630,652 | —2,267,432 
4 46 North British...... 34,453,821 | 1,834,710 | 5.6 32,199,057 2,254,764 | 17,593,103 | 54.6 14,280,464 | 41.4 325,489 2,589, 253 Suc 
47 Fire Association 33,793,097 5,167,471 | 18.1 29,745,442 4,047,654 | 17,587,870 | 59.1 13,928,734 | 41.2 | —1,771,162 | 2,276,492 Ca 
~ 48 Boston ...... “a ..| 33,210,396 | 5,576,696 20.2 20,796,681 3,413,714 | 17,278,251 | 58.0 13,764,181 | 41.4 | —1,245,751 | 2,167,963 
. 49 General Reins. Corp... ..... | 32,889,313 3,329,947 | 11.3 30,666,999 2,222,314 | 18,192,697 | 59.3 12,995,740 | 39.5 —521,439 | 1,700,875 —-- 
: 50 Michigan Mutual Liability .| 32,448,418 8,095,674 33.2 31,036,781 1,411,637 | 19,577,711 | 63.1 6,796,018 | 20.9 4,663,051 6,074, 688 
- 51 London & Lancashire. . 32,033,289 2,791,540 | 9.6 30,028,815 2,004,474 | 17,544,467 | 58.4 13,382,475 | 41.8 | 898,127 | 1,106,347 
ad 52 National Union .......... 31, 266,245 4,111,373 | 15.1 28,994,912 2,271,333 | 15,959, 55.0 12,817,998 | 41.0 | 217,584 | 2,488,917 
53 Corroon & Reynolds........ | 31,076,513 3,944,871 | 14.5 27,655,404 3,421,110 | 15,291,164 | 55.3 13,723,767 | 44.2 | —1,359,529 2,061 , 581 H 
54 Northwestern Mutual | 30,967,762 4,762,832 | 18.2 27,557,993 3,409,768 | 12,141,030 | 44.1 12,213,573 | 39.4 3,203,391 6,613, 159 
55 Providence-Washington 26,331,309 | —2,166,506 | —7.6 25,637,390 693,920 | 13,661,966 | 53.3 12,148,956 | 46.1 —173,533 520,387 
56 American Casualty.........| 25,185,814 1,110,908 4.6 23,813,584 1,372,230 | 15,224,125 | 63.9 10,515,197 | 41.8 | —1,925,738 — 553 , 508 
et Sina covagedsaccsoes | 24,888,759 2,200,331 9.7 22,863,345 2,025,414 2,359, 54.1 10,392,088 41.8 111,628 2,137,042 
PS | 23,854,278 3,114,463 | 15.0 22,074,104 1,780,173 | 13,164,209 | 59.6 8,059,189 33.8 850, 705 2,630,878 
if _———==eaes ,046,730 5,295,939 | 29.8 21,133,561 1,913,169 | 13,930,554 | 65.9 5,064,893 22.0 | 2,138,114 4,051 , 283 
60 New Hampshire .......... 22,9-0,909 1,856,789 | 8.8 20,352,047 2,608,864 | 10,631,624 | 62.2 9,278,969 40.4 | 441,454 3,050,318 
| | } 
61 American Fidelity.......... | 22,708,028 | 5,419,133 | 31.3 | 20,125,792 | 2,582,237 | 16,367,306} 81.3 5,912,692 26.0 | —2,154,206 428 ,031 - 
62 American Reinsurance...... | 22,351,870 | 3,438,509 | 18.2 19, 767,621 2,584,250 | 13,422,836 | 67.9 8,956,541 40.1 —2,611, 757 —27, 508 
63 Western, Kansas .......... 22,055,001 | 3,473,071 | 18.7 19,794,212 2,260,788 | 11,818,288 | 69.7 8,363,309 | 37.9 —387,385 1,873,404 
64 eae ey 22,026,817 2,266,347 | 11.4 20,371,495 1,655,322 | 11,753,127 | 57.7 9,415,847 | 42.7 —797,479 857 , 843 — 
65 C. V. Meserole Group 21,324,652 979,443 | 4.8 | 19,884,541 | 1,440,111 | 10,151,075) 51.1 8,432,502 | 39.5 1,300,964 | 2,741,075 
eR 21,283,548 2,183,425 | 11.4 19,725,691 1,557,857 | 13,273,539 | 67.3 1,434,124 6.7 5,018,028 6,575,885 
67 National Grange........... 1 eens 3,790,827 | 25.5 16,676,189 2,006,716 | 10,048,210 | 60.3 5,971,229 | 32.0 56 , 751 2,663,467 
68 Hawkeye-Security-Industrial | 18,207,500 1,911,527 | 11.7 17,400,055 807,446 9,977,732 | 67.3 7,767,978 | 42.7 —345,655 461, 791 
69 Merchants, N. Y...........| 17,607,746 2,233,417 | 14.5 15,758, 553 1,849,193 8,259,396 | 52.4. 7,254,386 | 41.2 | 771 2,093,964 
70 Pearl American............ | 17,486,570 707 ,672 4.2 16,130,452 1,356,118 8,578,943 | 63.2 3,249,090.|..47.2 | 697,582 658, 
71 Northern of New York...... 17,475,523 —426,952 | —2.4 16,643,362 832,160 9,336,452 | 656.1 7,635,147 |- 43.7 | 328, 503,924 
72 Hardware Mutual, Minn. 17,358,442 2,386,053 | 15.9 15,899,652 1,458,791 7,251,042 | 45.6..| 5,505,299'; 31.9 3,143;311 4,602,101 
73 Northwestern National ..... 17,327, 1,189,819 7.4 16,087,339 1,240,566 8,284,331 | 61.5 7,598,402 | 43.9 ’ 1,445,172 
74 New Jersey Mfrs. . ....| 16,475,572 3,733,794 | 29.3 15,741,949 733,624 | 10,712,210 | 68.0 1,348,420 |.’ 8.2 3,681,31 4,414,943 
76 cultural................| 15,850,415 1,678,225 | 11.8 14,179,826 1,670,588 7,585,342 | 563.5 6,707,794 | 42.3 | .—113,310 1,557,278 rE 
76 Ohio Farmers .............| 15,798,679 1,827,459 | 13.1 14,518,356 1,280,323 7,670,710 | 52.8 6,641,623 | 42.0 , 1,486,346 
77 Sun of London... dean 343,895 661,024 4.5 4,781,930 561 , 966 8,297,804 | 56.1 6,414,090 | 41.8 70 ,036 632,002 
78 Bituminous................| 15,219,173 1,617,612 | 11.9 14,362,477 856 ,696 9,456,734 | 65.8 4,902,680 | 32.2 ,063 859, 
79 Trinity Universal........... 15,208 045 —333,875 | —2.1 15,675,280 —467 ,235 8,909,437 | 56.8 6,976,620 | 45.9 —~210,777 — 678,012 — 
80 Buckeye Union OIE: 14,568,771 2,159,512 | 17.4 13,151,593 1,417,178 7,309,096 | 55.6 5,395,264 | 37.0 "232 ‘| ' 1,864,410 ’ 
81 nsylvania Mfrs. ........ 13,433,621 540, 163 4.0 14,380,742 —947,120 8,972,959 | 62.4 1,632,450 | 12.2 3,775,331 2,828,211 
82 Globe & Rutgers........... 12,436, 349,158 2.9 11,952,821 483 939 6,370,027 | 53.3 5,463,843 | 43.9 .. 118,951 602, 890 
| =e: 12,305,211 1,528,984 | 14.2 11,033,409 1,271,802 5,855,493 | 53.1 4,893,889 | 39.8 284,027 |. 1,555,829 
_ =e 12,284,826 1,225,215 | 11.1 11,138,727 1,146,099 5,791,565 | 52.0 5,473,531 | 44.6 126,369 1,019,730 
85 ERS 11,765,582 923,680 8.5 11,380,098 385,484 6,586,864 | 57.9 4,871,918 | 41.4 +78, 684 306 , 800 
88 | Exchange 11,706,468 934,467} 8.7 | 10,761,657 944,810 | 6,047,598 | 56.2 5,136,086 | 43.9. —422,027 522,783 Hs 
87 | ES 11,608,734 2,064,988 | 21.6 10,222,782 1,385,952 4,310,361 | 42.2 3,548,240 | 30.6 « 2,364,181 3,750,133 M. 
88 Factory Mutual Liability....| 10,814,859 1,278,743 | 13.4 10,263,561 451,299 5,363,183 | 51.8 2,401,489 | 22.2 2,598,888 |. 3.050, 187 N 
88 N RE 10,793, 166 545,015 5.3 10,051,216 741,950 5,435,176 | 54.1 4,795,297 | 44.4 ~179,258.}  *. 56: = W. 
Ge WS a Svenccccecccccs 9,855,679 1,744,749 | 21.5 8,691,744 1,163,935 5,240,151 | 60.3 4,280,913 | 43.4 —829,320 |: 334,61 . 
- — — - 
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Table of Rank=continued 
































| Per Per 
| Cent | Cent 
} } | Increase in Lossesand | to | to Net Under- 
Net Unearned | Adjustment | Earned Pre- writing Trade 
Premiums | Increasein | Per Earned Premium Expenses | Pre- | Expenses | miums Profitor | Profit or 
Rank Name of Group Written’ | Premiums | Cent | Premiums Reserve Incurred miums Incurred | Written Loss | Loss 
91 Anchor ......... 9,838,836 | 1,915,950 24.2 | 9,164,922 673,914 | 5,440,918 | 59.4 4.033.846 | 41.0 —309.842 | 364,072 
92 Scottish Union 9,042,665 1.193.887 | 15.2 8,392,078 650.586 | 4,546,342 54.2 3.987.176 | 44.1 —141,439 509.147 
93 General Acceptance 8.460.569 562.009 | 7.1 7,776,135 684.433 | 5,089,097 | 65.4 2.767.188 | 32.7 | 80,148 604.285 
94 Calif. Compensation 8.377.113 | 898. 12.0 8.403.195 |  —26.083| 5,848,246 | 69.6 | 2,319,801, 27.7 | 235,148 209. 065 
95 J. A. Munro Group 8.230.440 | 2,355,531 | 40.1 6.862.598 | 1,367,842} 3,515,556 | 51.2 | 3,328,607 | 40.4 18.434 | 1,386,276 
96 Fester, Fothergill & Hartung 8,209,891 | 194.473) 2.4 7.833.290 376, 3,747,062 | 47.8 | 3,636,480 | 44.3 449,749 826 349 
97 Caledonian. . . 8,083,002 | 740,424 | 10.1 7,006,675 || 1,076,328 | 3,769,185 | 53.8 | 3,857,929 47.7 —620.440 455, 888 
98 Atlas Group... . 7,601,353 80.765 | 1.1 7,229,233 372.119 | 3,751,107 | 51.9 3.145.137 41.4 332.989 | 705, 108 
99 Millers National 7.374.786 350.344 5.0 6,982,083 392.703 | 3,442,935 | 49.3 | 3,113,074 42.2 426.074 | 818,777 
100 Reinsurance Group 7,155,879 528.641 8.0 6,790,168 365.711 | 4,989,953 | 73.4 | 2.407.911 | 33.6 —607,696 | —241,985 
101 Norwich Union . 6,827,964 813,351 13.5 | 6,218,344 ,620| 3,616,856 | 58.2 3,010,871 | 44.1 | —409,383 | 200 , 237 
102 New Zealand... 6,292,204 591.587 | 10.4 | 5,663,926 628.278 | 3,082, 54.4 2'709.965 | 43.1  —128,823 499, 455 
103 American Indemnity 6,009. 756 829.243 16.0 | 5.679.467| 330.288| 3,550,356 62.5 2'324:127 | 38.7 ~195,015 135,273 
104 Century...... 5.909.135 607, 585 | 11.5 5.296.478 | 612.657 | 3,069,337 57.8 2'581,589 | 43.7 —345.448 | 267,209 
105 Mutual Service 5.148.493 847,872 | 19.7 4.788.884 359,610 | 3,188,017) 66.6 1.575.029 | 30.6 25.837 385,447 
106 General Insurors 4.523.790 695.318 | 18.2 3.482.680 | 1,041.110| 1,387,049 | 39.8 2'186.878 | 48.3 —91'246| 949,864 
107 Celina Mutual . . 4,214,896 553.282 | 15.1 3.970.505 | 244.392 2.224.347 56.0 1,605,038 | 38.1 141,119 385,511 
108 Selected Risks 4,182,580 691.373 | 19.8 3,816,858 | 365.724 2.249.217 | 58.9 1,405,333 | 33.6 | 162,304, 528,028 
109 Tri-State... 3.914.618 392.477 | 11.2 3.719.944 194.674 | 2.421.017 65.1 1.359.504 | 34.7 —60,576 134,098 
110 Universal. 3,013,016 399,112 | 15.3 2.914.997 | 98.018 | 1,697,034 58.2 1,133,111 | 37.6 84,852 | 182,870 
111 Appleton & Cox 1,738,562 424,044 32.3 1,533,285 205,277 978,479 | 63.8 645,642 37.1 —90, | 114,441 
112 Cimarron... 1,681,762 | 360,911 | 27.3 1.461.747 220,015 1,274,050 | 87.2 539.351 | 32.1 — 351,654 | —131,639 
113 National Indemnity 1,622,119 | —629.399 —28.0 1.661.076 —38,957 | 1.069.958 | 64.4 432.839 | 26.7 | ‘158, 119,323 
114 Suburban Casualty . 1,264,187 121,476 | 10.6 1.194.961 69 | 226 647,802 | 54.2 487,285 | 38.5 59,874 | 129,100 
115 Merchants Fire. . 1,055,231 42.314 4.2 1,004,270 | 50, 962 403,035 | 40.1 | 162,075 | 15.4 439, 160 490, 122 
116 Chas. L. Jackman. . 1,043,427 61,732 6.3 913.968 | 129,459 342.350 | 37.5 | "588 | 24.3 318,030 | 447,489 
WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. HUGGINS & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 
Insurance Accountants 
1 . 
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' Group Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage—Continental United States Business 


{All Life, Accident and Health, and Casualty Insurance Companies 


OTAL 1951 premium income of all 
life, accident and health and cas- 
ualty companies in the United States 
from group insurance and group an- 
nuity coverage, amounted to $2,262,- 
200,000. The annual survey of group 
insurance by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America showed that pre- 
miums from this type of coverage were 
larger than from any other category 
of coverage for the first time on record. 
The number of people covered by in- 
surance companies under different 
types of voluntary health insurance 
plans also increased greatly during 
1951. Insurance against loss of in- 
come resulting from disability protect- 


ed 17,992,000 at the end of 1951. Out- 
standing policies under this type of 
protection, the oldest form of accident 
and health insurance on a voluntary 
basis in the United States, provided 
total coverage of $423,800,000 in 1951. 


In addition to the persons protected 
against hospital, surgical and medical 
expense by group insurance, many mil- 
lions are covered by the individual ac- 
cident and health policies of insurance 
companies and by Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield and other organizations. 

At the close of 1951, there were 21,- 
011,000 persons covered by $54,293,- 
200,000 of group life, under 61,450 


master policies. Group creditor’s life 
insurance, which covers unpaid bal- 
ances of loans made by banks, mort- 
gage firms or other lenders, was ex. 
tended to 9,077,000 persons under 11, 
550 master policies. The amount in 
force was $3,585,800,000. 

Wholesale life insurance showed 
slight declines in coverage as com- 
pared with 1950. There were 277,000 
individuals covered with $552,400,000 
of such insurance. The fact that this 
type of coverage declined in volume is 
probably due to the tendency of group 
insurance contracts to be written cov- 
ering smaller employee units than in 
the past. ! 
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New Business Issued During Year 


| Total in Force December 31 














































































































Number of | | Number of Premiums and 
| Number Individuals | Total Amount Number Individuals Total Amount Considerations 
Kind of Coverage Year of Master Covered | of Coverage of Master | Covered of Coverage During Year 
| Policies | (000 omitted) | (000 omitted) Policies | (000 omitted) (000 omitted) | (000 omitted) 
ee ee — sat ne i nak | ! ee? ae | | ro ~ ‘oo ira, 
Group Life (not including Group 
Creditor’s Life or Wholesale Life) 1951 8,630 1,770 $4,072,300 61,450 | 21,011 $54,293,200 $582,300 
Employee Coverage 1950 8,590 2,501 6,029,700 55,840 19,006 47,638,400 527,400 
Dependent Coverage 1951 140 96 55,100 450 367 178 ,000 1,100 
1950 120 91 58,300 370 249 123,500 700 
Group Creditor’s Life 1951 2,460 2,208 818,900 11,550 9,077 3,585,800 30,700 
1950 2,460 2,425 1,117,900 10,230 8,572 3,148,500 21,200 
Units Units 
Wholesale Life 1951 2,110 28 61,300 31,030 277 552,400 10,100 
1950 2,490 32 71,100 31,070 292 568,500 10,000 
Annual Income Annual Income ar 
Group Annuities 1951 330 203 17,700 3,030 2,535 721,800 784 , 900 
1950 300 111 7,900 2,660 2,146 610,800 | 674,600 
| Weekly Indemnity | | Weekly Indemnity | 
Group Accident and Health 1951 | 26,570 1,493 42,000 ,100 17,992 423,800 356 , 600 
(Weekly Indemnity) 1950 | 118,920 | 4,776 131,300 175,780 15,104 365, 100 272,300 
| Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
Group Hospital Expense 1951 | 12,770 | 1,582 15,400 64,390 12,132 88,900 128,300 
Employee Coverage | 1950 | 12,640 | 2,013 | 18,900 51,800 10,057 68,000 97,400 
Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
Dependent Coverage | 1951 11,510 | 2,236 18,200 52,220 14,531 102,000 151,600 
| 1950 | 11,340 | = 3,148 | 24,100 40,900 12,248 74,300 103, 600 
| Maximum Surgical Benefit | Maximum Surgical Benefit 
Group Surgical Expense | 1951 12,660 1,666 347,300 65,540 12,586 2,327, 68, 700 
Employee Coverage | 1950 13,570 2,333 489,400 53,560 10,309 1,809, 55,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
Dependent Coverage 1951 11,250 2,457 . 49,730 13,790 2,340,1 99, 200 
1950 12,340 3,650 652,500 39,740 10,910 1,688,000 67,900 
Group Medical Expense | 1951 8,290 a © 8. saceteiden 22,700 i prereon 17, 100 
Employee Coverage 1950 5,640 meee Bb 8 _-wrWuencious "14,570 i N néccedaeead 10, 100 
Dependent Coverage 1951 5,190 941 Lcnieawanen 12,200 ere 8,400 
1950 3,510 1,061 | Seeneismeas 6,580 ae - wacnhudesen 4,200 
| Principal Sum Principal Sum 
Group Accidental Death and 1951 9,680 1,517 2,521,900 48,920 9,470 19,539,400 23,200 
Dismemberment 1950 | 8,110 1,578 3,276,200 38,430 8,073 16,217,100 18,400 
' 
* Revised 
Master see and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 
t Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America from data contributed by 310 United States and Canadian insurance companies. 
TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
(000 omitted) 
Group and Group Accident 
Year Wholesale Life | Group Annuities and Health Total 
1951 $624 , 200 $784 ,900 $853,100 $2,262,200 
1950 559, 300 674, 628,900 1,862,800 
1949 488 , 800 517,500 460,400 1,466,700 
1948 458 , 500 538,400 385,600 1,382,500 
1947 402,000 449, 500 306 , 200 1,157,700 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Sickness & Accident: 
Sales Program 


N our Life Contracts department this 

month, we have an account of The 
Prudeéntial’s sickness and accident pro- 
gram, launched on June 30. Before 
getting the program unde r way, the 
company had an organization-sized job 
to do in training fieldmen, some 30,000 
plus, in the ways and means of selling 
its sickness and accident coverage. 

Plans for training began back in 
July of last year when texts and train- 
ing instructors were prepared to indoc- 
trinate over 4000 of the Pru’s field 
management personnel. 

To help along the way came a 100- 
page booklet to serve as a permanent 
sickness and accident guide for the 
sales force, together with visual train- 
ing aids, sales brochures, proposal 
forms, direct mail pieces, visual sales 
plans, and numerous other types of 
promotional material. 

Last April, two weeks of classes were 
held for 50 training instructors and 
after commencement these instructors 
moved into the field in teams of two, 
to conduct classes for 3500 district and 


(From lI. to r.) H. C. Conick, relinquishes offices of U. S. 
manager and president, but will retain posts as general 


attorney and director of the companies of the group; 
Clarke Smith, named United States manager and president; 
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staff managers as well as 400 ordinary 
agency managers and their assistants. 
Before the end of July, the instructors 
will have completed a schedule calling 
for 135 one-week classes in key cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

When manager and assistant have 
completed the course, they are ready 
to train their agents in the company’s 
sickness and accident program. In ter- 
ritories where district agents are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, this phase of the program has 
been delayed pending the settlement 
on sickness and accident commission 
differences between union and com- 


pany. 

Prudential agents now have the sick- 
ness and accident plan in their port- 
folio ready for presentation to those 
who would benefit by its coverage. 
After a great deal of research, plan- 
ning and training, one company’s an- 
swer to public health plans is available. 


Retirement: 
Longshaw K. Porritt 


After thirty-three years of association 
with The Travelers, Longshaw K. Porritt 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP 

















has retired as associate manager of the 
company’s public information and ad. 
vertising department. For a quarter o/ 
a century he edited the well-thought-of 
“Protection,” Travelers’ magazine for 


agents. 

It was Longshaw Porritt who origi- 
nated and developed the medical pay- 
ments provision of Public Liability In- 
surance. From a casualty company’s 
public relations standpoint this was an 
important development — eliminating 
friction on claim settlements involving 
guests and members of policyholders’ 
families. 

THE Spectator wishes him the best 
his well-earned retirement years can 
offer. 

Publie Relations: 
Room for Improvement 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, Carl A. Ernst, North Amer- 
ican Life and Casualty Company, gave 
a talk called “Passport to Freedom.” 
There has been a great deal of talk 
in the insurance business, and in all 
American business for that matter, 
about the dangers of socialism in this 





H. Clay Johnson succeeds as deputy United States manag’ 
and executive vice-president and will retain general cou 
post; A, C. Seymour, assumes a new post as addil 
deputy United States manager and executive vice-presidem. 
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country. Mr. Ernst was concerned 
about the situation and set out to do 
some investigating. This is what he 
did: 

I visited the insurance department of 
my state—Minnesota—a clean state in so 
far as the operation of the insurance busi- 
ness is concerned and asked Commissioner 
(A. Herbert) Nelson to show me the com- 
plaint files . . . of all types of insurance 

. Which has the most? Accident and 








health more than all others put together. 
We went through many at random and 
picked two groups—one sorted and the 
other just miscellaneous. Our shop .. . 
then contacted most of these people and 
our findings were a revelation. 

Finding No. 1—89 per cent were bitter 
toward all accident and health . . . in 
plain English, a gyp. 

Finding No. 2—94 per cent of the busi- 
ness sold by men or women not now in 
the business. Career? 

Finding No. 3—98 per cent couldn’t 
even find the agent when the claim oc- 
curred. 


Finding No. 4—91 


per cent of these 


people . . . felt the government should take 
over the insurance business or at least 
run it. 


Mr. Ernst then went on to say that 
if a good career underwriter had been 
on the job: 1. 78 per cent of that busi- 
ness would not havé been issued or 
applied for; 2. 54 per cent would have 
been ridered or waivered. 

There is no question in our minds 
but that Mr. Ernst has put his finger 
on the essential point that we must 
work on if we are to keep the govern- 
ment out of the insurance business. An 
American public satisfied with the ser- 
vice it receives from our business, is 
the greatest guarantee that we can have 
for the preservation of our traditional 
free enterprise system. 

Along the same lines. in another talk 
at the same meeting, W. J. McGettigan, 
vice-president of the Security Life and 
Accident Company, speaking on “In- 
come Insurance for Physically Im- 
paired Applicants” asked the question 
why such insurance should be provided. 
Here is his answer: 

We are very jealous of our assumed 
rights in this business. Many of us take 
the position that the accident and health 
industry alone has the right to furnish 
income protection in case of disability. 
We proclaim to the world that we are 
better equipped to furnish this type of 
Service than any government bureau or 
semi-public institution and, we are right 
In so proclaiming. But we must remember 
that the assertion of every right carries 
with it the assumption of a correspond- 


ing responsibility. If we assert it to be the 
right of our industry to furnish income 
protection to our employed fellow citizens, 
then let us assume the responsibility of 
seeing to it that every regularly employed 
person able to produce a steady income 
may be given the opportunity to insure 
that income, even though his physical 
condition may be somewhat impaired. 

I believe the time has passed when we 
may pick and choose and select as policy- 
holders only those individuals who are in 
perfect health and who are most likely to 
vield a profit to us. By that statement I 
do not mean that we must renounce our 
right of individual selection, but I do mean 
that if we are to render the type of ser- 
vice that the public has a right to expect 
us to give, we cannot arbitrarily withhold 
income protection from such a large seg- 
ment of our working population on the 
theory that there is a physical impair- 
ment... 

Here again the point is well taken: 








if we do not supply the public with the 
coverage and service it needs, then we 
have little cause to complain if the 
public elsewhere to meet its 
needs. 
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Life: 
Huebner Treatise 


O all students of life insurance we 

recommend a recent treatise written 
by the President of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, Dr. S. 5S. 
Huebner. Titled “The Professional 
Concept in Life Underwriting,” it is a 
culmination of the thought leading up 
to and guilding the development of the 
American College. 

Dr. Huebner outlines the fund of 
knowledge required of a professional 
life underwriter, pointing out the vari- 
ous aspects of life insurance which 
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working knowledge of allied business 
subjects. He emphasizes the fact that 
exacting requirements for the attain- 
ment of professional status in life in- 
surance allow no “short-cuts” to life 
underwriters as individuals and as a 
group. 

According to Dr. Huebner: “There is 
only one honest qualification for the 
professional status and that is the mas- 
tery of the known subject matter re- 
lated to the calling through a program 
of study worthy of public confidence, 
attested to by examinations of a search- 
ing character.” 

He reminds the reader that to achieve 
general recognition of their professional 
standing, life underwriters must, like 
doctors, lawyers and accountants, meet 
high standards of preparation and con- 
form to a prescribed high order of 
ethics and conduct. 


Office Equipment: 


A Nice Package Deal 


HERE has long been a close tie 

between microfilm and insurance 
because insurance men were quick to 
appreciate the advantages of micro- 
film’s protection qualities—its use in 
record survival programs. But there 
were two difficulties in microfilm equip- 
ment: 1. If a microfilm machine was 
installed in Location A and was needed 
in Location B, moving it involved con- 
siderable inconvenience; and 2. A com- 
plete microfilm program became very 
costly. 

This month a manufacturer is deliver- 
ing a portable microfilm camera which 
is priced low. The camera is as small 
and light as a portable typewriter, and 
even the loading of film has been 
eliminated. 


should be mastered, together with a 
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Aggregates: 453 Mutual Fire & Casualty Companies* 


Total Admitted Assets............... 
; EE ene 
Unearned Prem. Reserve............ 
Surplus to Policyholders............. 
i, eee 
8 eee 
Losses Inc. (incl. adj. exp.)........... 
hee 
4 rere 


RATIOS 


Losses Inc. to Prems. Earned........ 
Expenses Inc. to Prems. Earned...... 
Und. Profit to Prems. Earned......... 
Exp. Inc. to Prem. Written........... 





1951 1950 
$ $ 
... 2,939,407,750 2,621 ,835 ,337 
... 1,987,182,396 1,757, 166,679 
bio 807,678,400 696,144,742 
eas 952,225,354 864 ,668 ,658 
... 1,749,744,257 1,501,273 ,866 
... 1,642,958,192 1,442,323 ,032 
see 994,475,636 844, 134,296 
ke 433,915,922 381 ,086 ,265 
hoe 209 , 566,634 217,102,471 
_ 60.5% 58.5% 
ees 26.4% 26.4% 
bbe 12.8% 15.1% 
baw 24.8% 25.4% 


* Source: The Spectator Fire Index 1952 and The Spectator Handy Chart 1952. 








The manufacturer, Diebold, Inc., 
claims that the portable camera will do 
80 per cent of the ordinary microfilm 
work of heavy, cumbersome giant 
cameras costing $4,000 or more. This 
portable microfilm camera, with weight 
cut down to 20 lbs., bears a price tag 
of $750. 

With a cost like that it might be pos- 
sible for branch and other decentralized 
operations to microfilm records, and 
transmit them to the home office, send- 
ing film instead of bulk records. In the 
home office, internal distribution, which 
often entails numbers of smudgy copies, 
or the continuous handling of the only 
original daily, might be speeded con- 
siderably by microfilm. 


Loading Simple 
Magazine loading of the new unit 
permits the operator to photograph 
documents on any number of rolls of 
film in any order selected, without 
waiting to complete any roll and with- 
out any loss of film, according to Die- 





Closed for carrying (left) the new portable microfilm camera is only size 
of portable typewriter. Open it does heavy volume. (See Package Deal.) 


bold. It is only necessary to slip one 
magazine out of the camera and slip 
another magazine in. This new method 
eliminates the loss of time and loss of 
film which resulted from even the sim- 
plest types of film loading and from 
the splicing of film. 

Fire companies might be able to 
microfilm daily reports at each branch 
or issuing office. The reports need not 
be mailed to the home office. Instead, 
the microfilm is mailed, and at the home 
office cards could be punched from the 
microfilm by an operator seated before 
a reader screen. 

In large organizations, daily reports 
can be microfilmed in the underwriting 
department and the film passed to the 
accounting department. The account 
ing department could then punch cards 
frum the reader screen, permitting the 
underwriting department to use the 
dailies without loss of time while the 
reports are in accounting. 


Investments: 


Hancock Housing 


§ pe recent announcement by the 
John Hancock that they have allo- 
cated funds for the construction of 4 
new housing development near the 
March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cal. 
brings out the fact that close to $0 
million of that company’s investment 
funds have been used to finance the 
housing of military personnel and their 
families. 

From a housing development neat 
the Aberdeen, Md., Proving Grounds 
on the East Coast to one near the 
Naval Air Station at Barber’s Point, 
Oahu, Hawaii, the John Hancock has 
been instrumental in providing up+t® 
date housing for permanently estab 
lished military personnel. To realize 
the significance of the company’s vel 
tures, one has to know the tvrrible 
housing conditions that existed and 
still exist near many military in-talle 
tions. 

It would appear that a number of 
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The 

elephant 
that 
forgot! 


In Burma, an American construction 
company was building a bridge. And 
among the hired help was an ele- 
phant! 

His job was to haul mighty gir- 
ders to the river’s edge. 


But one day the absent-minded 
pachyderm forgot when to stop. 


He carried his burden onto the 
half-built bridge instead. And in one 
Minute flat, 10,000 pounds of ele- 
phant sent the uncompleted bridge 
crashing into the water! 


This jumbo-sized catastrophe 
could have cost that American firm 
thousands of dollars. But every cent 
Was recovered — through American 
insurance! 

This foreign risk was handled by 
a broker right here in the United 
States, working through the facil- 


ities of American International Un- 
derwriters, 


AIU is the reason why so many 
U.S. brokers and agents are handling 
foreign risks today. They’re adding 
new profits...making present ac- 
counts “competition proof” ...and 
opening doors to new accounts in 
the booming foreign risk field. 


AIU is equipped to handle all kinds 
of insurance overseas. Complete 
American coverage, in any country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go, can be planned for your 
client. AIU writes policies in famil- 
iar American terms, taking into 
consideration the laws, customs, and 
insurance peculiarities of any na- 
tion on the map. 


Claims are paid on the spot, any- 
where in the world, in any currency 
premiums are paid in-— including 
U.S. dollars. 


ture, 
Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 


You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 
— and AIU is your expert! 


For full information and litera- 
write AIU, Dept. 8S, 102 
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American 
International 
Underwriters 


WORLD, 


New York San Francisco 


Washington, D. C. * Chicago « Dallas 


Los Angeles « Seattle 
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companies could find a good market 
for their investment funds and at the 
same time perform great service if they 
were to investigate the possibilities of 
this type of construction. To the John 
Hancock THe Spectator says—a job 
well done. 


Wages: 
Executive Compensation 


HEN we talk of the higher stand- 

ard of living today as compared 
with that of 1940, we don’t include the 
man who’s reached executive status. 
That’s according to the findings of 
Austin M. Fisher of Fisher, Rudge & 
Neblett, Inc., New York management 
consultants. 

In a recent address before the Mid- 
western Conference of the Controllers 
Institute, Mr. Fisher said it was more 
than the high income tax that has 
brought about a decline in the living 


standard of the executive. He also 
blames unscientific corporate salary 
policies, pointing out that a top busi- 
ness man who earned $15,000 in 1940 
would have to earn $31,400 today in 
order to have equivalent take-home 
pay. Further along the scale: one who 
earned $25,000 in 1940 would require 
$59,100 now; a $100,000 salary of ten 
years ago would have to be boosted to 
$451,400 to bring about a comparative 
level. 

Citing statistics gathered by the 
American Management Association and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mr. 
Fisher made the following observations: 
“A study of 250 representative com- 
panies shows that during the period 
1945 through 1950, corporate officers 
on the average increased their earnings 
by less than 16 per cent. Compared to 
this showing, these same companies en- 
joyed an increase of 130 per cent in 
net income. 








Asset and Investment Report (April) 
U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Cos. 











adjustment :. 


(000.000 Omitted) 


< Acquired Held Net Change 
re wa —_ ~ in Holdings 
Type of Investment April April 4Mos. 4Mos. Abpril30 April 30 Mar.-April 
ma 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
pes BONDS 
* Government - Us. $436 $3,025* $1,329 $4,221* $10,737 $12,253 $— 28 
c Canada 2 3 1 852 = 1,005 - 7 
Other .. 1 é 2 1 23 22 ; 
State Provincial Local.. U. S. 9 5 35 57 1,093 1,143 — 12 
4 Canada 17 33 47 51 599 435 +1 
Other a Sesiicee —Naewete, \éeclnGl 2 2 
Mt. re ee aey Sol 3 17 96 71 
Railroad ; ~ Us. 19 23 109 104 3,322 3,114 + 6 
Foreign ne Siciace: Slane 42 46 — 3 
~ Public Utility. ..... . US. 81 100 311 286 11,080 10,402 + 65 
of Foreign 1 6 18 366 336 
Other - Us 286 359 1,122 854 11,785 9,738 +187 
., Foreign 19 6 32 48 368 319 + 19 
o TOTAL 869 3,553" 2,999 5,668* 40,365 38,886 +228 
~ PREFERRED STOCKS 4 
Railroad _... — | ee S x , 1 1 86 86 
° Foreign... oa — 
A Public Utility U. S. : 4 2 24 15 577 543 + 3 
” Foreign... re er a ; . 
- Other ... _ oe 3 3 9 20 803 801 +t 2 
RG a. cpt. Kates |W eitin 7 in 1 ; 
TOTAL 8 5 34 36 1,467 1,430 5 
COMMON STOCKS 
Railroad ; U.S. 1 a 30 30 
Foreign ; , ‘ és 
Public Utility m < ' 3 3 10 16 182 150 1 
Foreign on 
Other ae 4 7 20 32 447 391 + 3 
Foreign 1 
TOTAL 7 10 31 48 660 571 + 4 
MORTGAGES 
Farm...... . VA bi ; : 2 28 30 ; 
Other ... 34 39 147 183 1,555 1,384 + 19 
Non-Farm FHA .. 66 94 277 402 5,402 4,841 + 23 
VA... 45 135 205 548 3,272 2,514 + 27 
Other 181 216 699 843 9,751 8,653 + 67 
TOTAL 326 484 1,328 1,978 20,008 17,422 +138 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used 2 3 5 10 380 362 — 4 
Investment Residential 1 2 4 10 355 354 2 
Commercial 12 8 67 39 877 688 9 
Other Farm... ; i 21 29 
Non-Farm 1 ; 1 1 29 50 — 1 
TOTAL 16 13 77 60 1,662 1,483 + 6 
POLICY LOANS 45 48 184 195 2,621 2,478 + 9 
CASH... sa XXX XXX XXX XXX 982 1,171 — 17 
OTHER ASSETS XXX XXX XXX XXX 1,839 1,715 — 19 
i isttcuidecctstupisntixneacsawess . $1,271 $4,113* $4,653 $7,985* $69,604 $65,156 $+354 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of all 
assets. Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions due to write-ups and other 


* Includes exchange of $2.8 billion Treasury 21/2 per cent issue, series 1967-72, for Treasury non-marketable 234 
per cent issue, series 1975-80, taking piace in April, 1951. 
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“Also during this same period the 
cost of living rose 43 per cent and the 
average industrial worker increased his 
earnings by 49 per cent. In the period 
1949 through 1950, net profits of the 
same group of companies increased 30 
per cent, whereas corporate officers’ 
salaries increased only 6 per cent.” 

As a solution to the problem, Mr. 
Fisher recommended the organization 
of executive salaries within a formal 
framework embracing the following 
considerations: (1) the establishment 
of a hierarchy of executive positions 
based on the job done; (2) the estab- 
lishment of salary levels for this 
hierarchy which compensate for skill 
and responsibility. 

There are a number of life insur. 
ance agents who are very familiar with 
the financial status of men in the top 
salary brackets for they have contrib- 
uted to the planning of the high sal- 
aried man’s estate. We are safe in 
saying that without the benefits of an 
estate planning program inspired by 
the life insurance salesman a_ good 
number of these executives would be in 
an even worse predicament than they 
are. Despite the decline in their pur- 
chasing power, life insurance leaves 
them with a legacy that is a certainty. 
Accident & Health: 

Survey Results 

On the desks of interested persons in 
the insurance business is the annual 
survey of accident and health cover- 
ages in the Un'ted States as developed 
by the Health Insurance Council. 

Findings of the survey show that pro- 
tection against expense of hospital care 


SAFETY AWARD 


q 





Edgar A. Howe (l.), agency secretary: 
Mutual of Omaha, receives the Ne 
tional Safety Council’s 1951 Public 
Interest Award for exceptional service 
to safety, from Glenn Cavancugh, 
president. Omaha Safety Council. 
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Sabie to 


“THE GIRL FRIDAY” 


of the 


Insurance Business 


She has to be familiar with a mass of insurance 

manuals that would rival Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf. 

She has to write up policies, keep line cards and as- 
sured records, expedite loss adjustments, keep the books, 
and do a dozen other “professional” jobs that would 
floor anyone less efficient. 

She has to handle correspondence and answer perhaps 
50 to 100 phone calls a day as well. 

Who is she? She’s the girl in your office. And the help 


she gives you is an important reason for the success 









you ve made of the American Agency System. 


To you we say: “Fire Association and Reliance will 
continue to serve and support you and the American 


Agency System, Call on us.” 


To your “Girl Friday” we say: “Orchids to you!” 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 


out the world. 
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‘continued to cover more people at the 


end of 1951 than any other form of 
A & H coverage. However, the greatest 
gain, percentagewise, took place in 
medical expense protection. Surgical 
expense protection showed the largest 
increase numerically. 

Allowing for duplication of cover- 
age, there were 85,991,000 Americans 
with protection against hospital ex- 
pense at the end of 1951, an increase 
of 12 per cent over 1950. Surgical ex- 
pense protection covered 65,535,000 at 
the close of last year, an increase of 20 
per cent. Medical expense protection 
was subscribed to by 27,723,000 in 1951, 
an increase of 28 per cent. 

Voluntary protection against loss of 
income resulting from disability, the 
oldest form of voluntary health insur- 
ance in this country, covered 39,702,000 
people at the close of 1951, an increase 
of 6 per cent. 


Safety: 


Recognized Achievement 


R. Harold Brandaleone, medical 

director of the Third Avenue 
Transit System, has felt that there is a 
direct relationship between the mental 
and emotional health of bus operators 
and their proneness to frequent acci- 
dents. Therefore, the care provided by 
the Doctor’s Medical Department di- 
rects not only the physical but emo- 
tional defects in the company’s bus 
operators. 

Since the Department was reorgan- 
ized in 1947 under Dr. Brandaleone’s 
guidance, his special services resulted 
in a decrease of accidents under oper- 
ator control from 6,377 in 1946 to 3,608 
in 1950, a decrease of nearly 50 per 


cent. Vehicle collisions, the largest 
single type of operator controlled acci- 
dents, were reduced in this same period 
from 5,270 to 2,867. Also, there was a 
50 per cent decrease in the number of 
illnesses from 2,167 in 1948 to 1,075 in 
1950. 

Recently, the Surface Transportation 
Company, a division of the Third Ave- 
nue Transit System, won the American 
Transit Association’s top award for 
safety because of Dr. Brandaleone’s 
efforts in maintaining their excellent 
Medical Department. 

In the cut, James Hodes (right), ex- 
ecutive director, Surface Transportation 
Company, congratulates Dr. Branda- 
leone. The silver plaque, representative 
of the award, is being shown to the 
Doctor. 


Fire: 


Self-Insurance 


ICHIGAN’S state fire fund, whose 
balance on hand was too small to 
meet the loss in the state office building 
fire of February, 1951, has again proved 
inadequate to defray the cost of rebuild- 
ing and re-equipping riot-burned build- 
ings at the Southern Michigan prison 
at Jackson. 

The state penitentiary, largest in the 
world and housing nearly 5,000 inmates 
within its walls, was the scene of wild 
rioting and vandalism in which the 
property loss is estimated at $2,500,000 
by state building department officials. 
Unofficial estimates place the fire loss 
alone at around $1,000,000 and it may 
go higher when a comprehensive survey 
can be made. Currently, however, the 
state fire fund’s balance stands at $774,- 
000 and it would be completely wiped 
out if the entire prison loss were met. 

An emergency allocation from the fire 


Reward for a good job. (See Recognized Achievement ) 
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GOOD POLICY 


James Windsor Hubbell, Jr. (right), 
receives Policy No. 1,000,000 in the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa. Mr. Hubbell is a great-great- 
grandson of founder Frederick Marion 
Hubbell (oil painting in background), 
to whom Policy No. 1 was issued in 
1867. Parker L. Crouch, Jr., CLU, Des 
Moines agency, sold and delivered the 
policy. 


fund of $150,000 was made to meet the 
cost of the preliminary clean-up at the 
prison but little or no reconstruction 
will be possible, it is conceded, out of 
that amount. No other insurance cover- 
age was carried on the prison properties 
although the 1951 legislature, in the 
light of the state office building fire, did 
modify the law to permit placing of 
private insurance on state properties if 
a condition of concentrated property 
values or high hazards seemed to war- 
rant such a course and the insurance 
commissioner and state administrative 
board approved. No actual contracts 
have been completed for use of private 
insurance facilities, however, although 
surveys have been under way for the 
past year looking toward utilization of 
the new law in many instances. 

A check-up with fire fund officials 
following the prison loss revealed that 
buildings which probably will be sub- 
ject to claims on the fund include the 
prison laundry, practically destroyed, 
with a clothing loss alone estima‘ed at 
$58,700, machinery $44,076, and build- 
ing $289.800; the twine manufacturing 
plant; the chapel, in which a $ 35,000 
pipe organ bought by convict coi tribu- 
tions was virtually destroyed; the <reem 
house; the auditorium; the inmate 
store, and several other miscellaneous 
properties. Fires were set by the 1 oting 
inmates almost anywhere that i:{lam- 
mable materials or construction :oul 
be found inside the walls. 

Under the existing statute, the state 
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fire fund is supposed to have a norinal 
ceiling of $1,750,000, although recent 
experience has indicated its insufficien- 
cy to meet “catastrophe type” losses. 
Total payments, to date, out of the fund 
on the state building loss have amount- 
ed to $660,713 but that admittedly is 
far from reimbursing the state for the 
actual loss although all properties in- 
sured in the fund are supposed to be 
covered on a basis of paying all costs 
up to full replacement value. The fund 
financed payment of losses on equip- 
ment of 17 state divisions housed in the 
office building, paid $50,000 to close up 
the doors to permit turning on the heat 
in the water-soaked structure after the 
week-long fire, and paid some $225.000 
for demolition of the top floor of the 
seven-story structure to prepare for the 
building’s reconstruction. The legisla- 
ture, however, is financing, by special 
appropriation, the actual rebuilding, a 
multi-million-dollar project whose total 
amount will not be known until its 
completion. 

This is indeed a sorry case-history. It 
should prove a weighty deterrent to any 
business or government group that 
thinks it is going to “save money” by 
self-insuring. 


Life: 
Prudential Award 
HE efforts of The Prudential’s 


safety education and accident pre- 
vention work among the general public 
was recognized by the National Safety 
Council. The company received the 
Council’s Public Interest Award for 
1951 in a brief ceremony at the Newark 
home office (see cut). 
Presentation was made to Prudential 
President Carrol M. Shanks (center), 


by Fred L. Barrows (left), executive 
vice-president, New Jersey Safety Coun- 
cil. Frederick H. Groehl, Prudential 
vice-president and secretary, observes. 
The Prudential’s award was based on 
the safety education feature of the com- 
pany’s daily Jack Berch program, as 
well as on various safety articles ap- 
pearing in its house organs. Folders on 
the company’s campaign are widely 
distributed among the public. 


Aecident Prevention: 


A Tribute 
RESOLUTION honoring Wallace 


J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, for his “great public service” to the 
safety movement during his 15 years as 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of 
the Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, was presented to him this 
week by the committee upon his retire- 
ment from the chairmanship. 

The committee’s statement of appre- 
ciation of his long service, adopted 
unanimously at a recent meeting, ex- 
tolled his leadership as head of the 
group during his long service as chair- 
man. It cited his significant contribu- 
tions to highway, home and industrial 
safety in Massachusetts, and through 
the Greater New York Safety Council, 
the American Museum of Safety and 
the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence as well as in the insurance field. 

Mr. Falvey has been chairman of the 
Accident Prevention Department’s Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the association’s member 
companies, since the committee was 
formed in 1937. 

We on Tue Spectator are happy to 





Public service recognition (See Prudential Award. ) 
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DIVISION HEAD 





Paul H. Schindler, manager, insurance 
department, The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., re-elected vice-president 
in charge of the Insurance Division, 
American Management Association. 


see Mr. Falvey so honored, and we are 
most happy to extend our sincere sec- 
ond to the tribute paid to him by the 
association. Were it not for the labors 
of men like Mr. Falvey, we shudder to 
think of how terrifying the automobile 
accident figures might be, and, God 
knows, they are appalling right now. 
The industry, and indeed, the whole 
country, is in Mr. Falvey’s debt. 

With a few more men like Wallace 
Falvey. great things might be accom- 
plished in automobile accident preven- 
tion. 


Personality: 
Connecticut Yankee 
OHN ASHMEAD, secretary of the 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group of im 
surance companies, was nominated on 
the Republican ticket for United States 
Representative from the First Connecti- 
cut District at the party’s district con- 
vention last month. 

Mr. Ashmead, in his first major polit: 
ical venture, defeated his sole opponent. 





Eugene Albro, Sr., New Britain au!ome 
bile dealer, by a vote of 70-43. It was 
later made unanimous. 

The well-liked insurance executivé, 
who will retire next January as secre 
tary of the Phoenix Group, has been ac 
tive in GOP politics. He manage: the 
successful state campaign for Lt. Gov: 
Edward N. Allen two years ago. 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


a world-wide 


usiness 


Ocean Marine is a thriving branch of the insurance 
business right now. You don’t have to live in a seaport 
town to get your share of it. Thousands of importers 
and exporters in the interior are prospects for this 
insurance on their overseas shipments. And North 
America is campaigning to have them place this busi- 
ness with their local agents. 


Why not find out, right now, which prospects are 
near you? Call the North America Service Office and 
ask for a Marine expert. Learn how he can help you 
get and handle this business. 


North America offers dependable, world-wide service 
with Foreign Claims and Settling Agents located in 
principal ports and interior cities to furnish prompt 
settlement of all just claims. 


Besides helping you with specialized insurance, 
remember that the North America Service Office pro- 
vides convenient head office authority . . . prompt 
authorizations ... multiple line facilities . . . and 
trained specialists. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence 
Hall, is the oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company. 
It heads the North America Companies which meet the public demand 
for practically all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance; Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers everywhere. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
® Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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“TUNE was the month when the cas- 

ualty returns became available. 
They were just about as bad as every- 
one had expected they would be. As 
usual THe Spectator Handy Chart 
arrived first with figures on how the 
companies, doing primarily casualty 
business, had fared. There was no mis- 
taking the anxiety about those figures. 
For weeks prior to publication of the 
Handy Chart all Spectator offices were 
besieged with inquiries about its pub- 
lication. 

Actually, since the insurance expense 
exhibit does not have to be filed until 
May 1, it is very nearly impossible to 
compile these figures and print a book 
like the Handy Chart in less than a 
month. Everyone was understanding 
when we explained to them what the 
problem was, but they were still very 
anxious to see the published figures. 

Figures in the Handy Chart showed 
that losses incurred, including adjust- 
ment expenses, for 135 stock casualty 
companies jumped from $1,406.710.348 
in 1950 to $1,781,814,427 last year. 
This is an increase of 26.6 per cent. 

The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned for 1951 was 67.3 per 
cent, compared with 58.7 per cent for 
1950. As a result of these increased 
losses, those companies dropped from 
an underwriting profit of $53,315,041 
in 1950 to an underwriting loss of $83,- 
818,533 in 1951 on a statutory basis. 

Late last month the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters came up with 
some additional figures that further, 
and unmistakably pinpointed the sore 
spots. They showed that the stock cas- 





PROPE 


RI Y 


INSURANCE 


IN Beview 


ualty companies had lost 7.7 cents on 
every dollar of auto liability premiums 
they earned, they lost 14.4 on every 
dollar of auto p.d., they lost 9.6 cents 
on every dollar of other liability, and 
they lost 4.2 cents on every dollar of 
workmen’s compensation. The 215 
stock companies covered in the National 
Bureau’s report showed losses of $122,- 
127,204 in the four major trouble lines 
just cited. 

What really makes the picture look 
bad is the trend: auto liability showed 
a loss in 1947, 1950 and 1951; auto 
property damage showed a loss for 
each of the five years between 1947 and 
1951; liability other than auto showed 
losses for 1949, 1950 and 1951; and 
workmen’s compensation was written 
at a loss in 1950 and 1951. 

But most of the talk and most of the 


EXECUTIVE MOVES AT AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


Alfred E. Weber, treasurer, elected to the board of directors; Kenneth 
J. Brown, appointed vice-president, American International Underwriters 
Corporation. The corporation acts as general agent for a large group 
of leading American fire and casualty companies, managing the writings 
of these companies on risks outside the United States. 
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concern centered around the automobile 
business—maybe because automobile 
business cost not only money, but lives. 
Things were at such a pitch during 
June that one agent whom we had 
never heard from before called our 
New York City office and said that he 
didn’t want anything except to ask for 
some cheerful word on the automobile 
situation. 

We were sorry that all we could do 
was to tell him that everyone was con- 
cerned about the situation, and that we 
expected something would be done 
about it shortly. It wasn’t very long 
after that that Supt. Bohlinger of New 
York called a meeting of agents, brok- 
ers and executives to discuss the situa- 
tion. If that meeting did nothing else, 
it served to focus attention on the fact 
that there was a market problem, that 
it was becoming more severe and that 
it was becoming more widespread. 


One Suggestion 


Joseph A. Neumann, a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, went 
up to Bretton Woods, N. H., where he 
told the New England Association of 
Insurance Agents that the quickest and 
easiest way to have government en- 
croachment in the insurance business 
was to continue constricting the market. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “some cas 
ualty companies are so tightening their 
underwriting (or even closing agencies) 
that the large blocks of business ‘heir 
panic dumps on the market are further 
straining the capacity of the rest.” 

Mr. Neumann’s solution: get th: 
or more fire companies qualifie: to 
write casualty business to do more ‘lan 
the “toe-wetting” they have engaged 
in. There was no doubt that this would 
help the casualty market situation, but 
there was little chance that the fire 
companies would plunge right iniv 4 
line that is providing nothing but head- 
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aches for those companies now writing 
a large volume of that business. 


Commissions 


And while the agents were getting up 
to their ears in problems of trying to 
place business, a number of people 
were asking questions about the amount 
of money agents were making on busi- 
ness that they did place. One pressing 
problem: why should an agent get an 
increased commission on automobile in- 
surance every time there was a rate 
increase, or every time there was a sur- 
charge for a teen-age driver? Every- 
one is agreed that an agent is entitled 
to a fair return for his services, but no 
one knows exactly what constitutes a 
fair return. Most people would agree 
that after automobile premiums reach a 
certain figure all rate increases should 
be applied to pay losses and expenses, 
but no one seems to know what that 
certain figure is. 


Fire Lines Too 


Nor were automobile commissions 
the only type under discussion during 
June. Donald C. Bowersock, president 
of the Boston Insurance Company, 
urged the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation to “undertake an exhaustive 
study of all facets of the commission 
problem” immediately. Mr. Bowersock, 
who is also president of the EUA, added 
that this work would be done “in con- 
junction with a group of representative 
agents.” He also suggested that no gen- 
eral increase in commissions be made 
pending a detailed study of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Bowersock outlined the impor- 
tance of commissions in the gate struc- 
tures as follows: “Under the state rat- 
ing laws, commissioners are required 
to test rates filed to make certain that 
they are not excessive, inadequate or 
unfairly discriminatory. This is the test 
against which any request for approval 
of rates must be measured. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, than an item such 
as commissions, representing a major 
part of the total expense cost of the 
operations of companies, is a factor in 
the consideration of rate filings. Pre- 
suma ly, where a standard of compen- 
sation has been in effect for a period of 
years and seems to produce equitable 
résu.is, it is reasonable to consider that 
such rates of commission are fair. On 
the other hand, where commissions are 
suddenly increased, is it not obvious 
that the business is by indirection indi- 
cating there is a ‘cushion’ in the rates 
available for the purchase of additional 
business or, alternatively, that there is 
a lack of regard for the position of the 
stockholders, who must in the final 


NOTABLES AT INSURANCE SOCIETY GRADUATION 








Prominent insurance men pictured at the recent closing exercises of the 
Insurance Society of New York included (l. to r.): front row, F. W. La- 
frentz; Dr. S. S. Huebner; Arthur C. Goerlich, dean of the school; Julian 
S. Myrick; James Elton Bragg, and Lester D. Egbert, Society President. 


analysis bear the brunt of unsuccessful 
operations?” 

He urged the removal of commissions 
from the realm of competition and said 
that competitive ideas should be “along 
the lines of finding better ways and 
means of providing coverages at the 
minimum cost commensurate with a 
sound underwriting estimate of loss 
costs plus a loading for a reasonable 
underwriting profit and for a fair basis 
of compensation, not only to agents but 
to our employees as well.” 

Mr. Bowersock pointed out that a 
stable, fair basis of commission compen- 
sation to agents was a desirable goal 


from the standpoint of the public, the 
agent and the company. He added that 
the companies need have no fears about 
the commission study he proposed. 


Casualty Profit 


The EUA president’s concern over 
the position of fire insurance company 
stockholders was echoed during June 
by the casualty business. One of the 
big stirs at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners was over the proposed 3.5 
per cent profit loading for casualty 
lines as against the 5 per cent loading 
sought by the companies. One of the 


NEW HOME OFFICE 





An architect’s drawing of the new home office building being erected 
by The Harford Mutual Insurance Co., Bel Air, Md. The company ex- 
pects the building to be completed within the next nine months. 
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‘arguments brought up by the National 
Bureau in support of its stand for a 
5 per cent profit was that it would be 
tough to give stockholders a fair shake 
on their investments. William T. 
Harper, president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, told the commissioners 
that “the casualty business is sick be- 
cause of rate inadequacy and being un- 
able to attract risk capital.” 

Casualty companies, already suffer- 
ing from a lack of capacity, might have 
to go to the public with stock issues to 
help ease the market situation, and 
they feared that the 3.5 per cent profit 
loading in the rate structure might 
prove a stricture. 
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Uniform Deposits 


At the Commissioners’ meeting J. 
Raymond Berry, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
read a report on and submitted a pro- 
posed uniform deposit law, but his ac- 
tion in submitting the proposed law was 
somewhat grudging. Speaking for the 
industry committee, he pointed out that 
“the ... model law represents an effort 
on the part of the business to cooperate 
with commissioners, recognizing that 
special deposits present an immediate 
problem and that the elimination of 
general deposits may, as a practical 
matter, lie some time in the future.” Mr. 
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Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Berry continued, “It does not represent 
any lessening of opposition of such 
branches to deposits, whether general 
or special.” 

Main purpose of the law: to set up a 
deposit of $100,000 with a state com. 
missioner by an alien company that 
wanted to start doing business in the 
United States. 

Mr. Berry also offered some help in a 
discussion that took place over a pro- 
posed revision of the statutory fire pol- 
icy. The development of multiple-peril 
policies, it was felt, caused some confu- 
sion under the present form. It was 
estimated that the study would take 
from three to five years, so whatever 
confusion exists will continue to do so 
for some time. 

Robert E. Dineen, former Insurance 
Superintendent of the State of New 
York and now vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., gave a 
luncheon talk on taxes that was prob- 
ably the single event at the Commis- 
sioners’ meeting that took top honors 
for convention interest. “The subject 
(taxes) is timely,” Mr. Dineen said, 
“because at the present time a_ joint 
congressional committee is considering 
the tax fate of the life, fire and casualty 
business.” He suggested that action may 
be held off until next year, but added 
that insurance people were thinking 
about federal taxes now more than ever. 

Mr. Dineen touched upon (with jok- 
ing trepidation) the stock vs. mutual 
tax argument in the fire and casualty 


field. He said: 


Today we hear arguments that the stock 
fire and casualty companies are paying 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





John C. Steggles, appointed assistant 
secretary, North Star Reinsurance, 
affiliate of General Reinsurance. 
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more than the mutuals, or vice versa. Some 
of those embroiled in the argument forget 
that changes in the times can affect the 
tax picture of these companies—just as 
they did for the life insurance companies 
in 1947 and 1948. It makes a lot of differ- 
ence when the comparison is made— 
whether the companies are making or los- 
ing money—or whether the tax structure 
was intentionally designed to average gains 
and losses. I express no opinion as to the 
equality of the two tax schemes. I can 
only say that if there is any tax inequity 
of substance between these highly com- 
petitive segments of the business, it will 
act as a constant irritant—and there will 
never be real tax peace and harmony be- 
tween these rivals until it is removed. 

My interest in this phase of the problem 
centers in another direction. In the life 
insurance business, we do not have a stock 
and mutual tax problem. There has been 
industry agreement on the idea that both 
businesses should be treated the same. 
Upon that proposition, great though our 
competitive rivalry may be, we have a 
united front. I hope to see the day when 
the same thing can be said of the fire and 
casualty business. It is a source of dis- 
tress to see warring factions, not only 
within the business, but outside as well, 
publicly and sometimes acrimoniously de- 
bating this subject. The fire and casualty 
businesses are big businesses. They have 
able men in their ranks—men big enough 
to sit down and compose their tax differ- 
ences. I never can get out of my mind the 
way the entire business rose to the heights 
when we were confronted with the SEUA 
decision. We could have been divided and 
lost; instead of that, we united and won. 
All of us put our shoulders to the wheel. 
Why can’t we do the same thing now? 

One thing was certain: no matter 
what else the NAIC meeting accom- 
plished, it certainly showed that Bob 
Dineen has lost none of his genial per- 
suasiveness. 


DIRECTS OPERATIONS 





Fred H. Doenges, named vice-president, 
American-Associated Companies. He 
will direct the companies’ country-wide 
Bond, Burglary, Glass underwriting. 
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. MILL OWNERS Physical 
Damage Automobile Policy 


Mill Owners agents can offer 
policyholders and prospects a more 
complete service with physical damage 
automobile coverages. 


Prompt Home Office handling, 

plus unsurpassed claim service gives 
you an extra selling advantage 
resulting in more sales, bigger profits 
for your agency. Write us today, 
for complete information. 





MILL OWNERS 


— Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Dee Motmes 
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HE Million Dollar Round Table has 

come a long way from that time 
back in 1927 when John Hancock Agent 
Paul Clark and 31 fellow life under- 
writers created an organization of mil- 
lion dollar producers. At the Round 
Table’s silver jubilee sessions held in 
historic Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire, 1065 life 
insurance salesmen appeared on the 
membership rolls. 

In attendance at the five days o 
seminars on advanced studies connected 
with life insurance underwriting (June 
13 to 17) were 383 members of the 
Round Table and 34 registered guests. 
As we sat in the Round Table club- 
room before, between and after ses- 
sions, some of the older members of 
MDRT recounted interesting facts from 
the past history of the organization that 
tied in with the anniversary celebration. 

Three founding principles of the 
Round Table have and still guide its 
destinies: 1. To support the principles 
of legal reserve life insurance and te 
acquaint the public with its advan- 
tages; 2. To distribute accurate and 
complete information among the public. 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
and life underwriters. 3. To maintain 
and improve the professional standards 
and prestige of life underwriters and 
to promote the Code of Ethics of NALU 
which code is part of the MDRT Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

Perhaps the greatest indication of 
the advancement and subsequent com- 
plexities of life insurance selling were 
the technical panel sessions on allied 
subjects such as taxation, estate plan- 
ning, employee benefit plans, etc. The 
evolvement of these advanced studies 
were best described by Paul Clark, now 
president, the John Hancock. At a 
banquet tendered by that company to 
members of the MDRT, the Round 
Table’s first chairman told his audience 
that prior to 1927, attendance of lead- 
ing life insurance producers at the an- 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


|N Review 


nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was not what 
it should be. A personal poll by Mr. 





\ 


Clark brought out the fact that the 
leading salesmen felt that the NALU 
program was slanted to the average 
producer and that they could accom- 
plish more by meeting informally and 
exchanging methods. 

Paul Clark had an idea. Why not 
make a gathering of this type, part of 
the NALU meeting? There were ob- 
stacles—compiling a list of million dol- 
lar producers from scratch was not an 
easy task—but perseverance won out 
and the first Million Dollar Round 
Table met at Memphis in 1927. 

To date, MDRT membership includes 
274 Chartered Life Underwriters, 9 
women, 12 charter members, 203 first 
time qualifiers. There are 109 life in- 








Monthly purchases of life insurance for May and the first five months in each of the 
last two years were reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


























as follows: 
May Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $1,692 $1,522 $1,462 11% 
Group 574 357 306 61 
Industrial 537 505 503 6 
Total $2,803 $2,384 $2,271 18% 
First 5 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted} 
Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $8,113 $7,232 $6,650 12% 
Group 1,566 1,862 1,879 —I6 
Industrial 2,400 2,276 2,364 5 
Total $12,079 $11,370 $10,893 6% 
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surance companies represented on the 
Round Table with 546 representing the 
10 companies. Leading companies and 
the number of their qualifiers: North- 
western Mutual, 132; New York Life, 
75; Massachusetts Mutual, 58; New 
England Mutual, 55; Equitable So- 
ciety, 49. 

The international flavor of the Round 
Table is found in the 51 Canadian mem- 
bers, 14 from Hawaii, 3 from Alaska, 
2 representing Venezuela, and 2 
Japanese. 


Jubilee Meetings 


The opening day’s session of the 
25th meeting was devoted to the de- 
velopment of sales, with Robert S. Al- 
britton, C. L. U., Provident Mutual 
(Los Angeles) and Isaac S. Kibrick, 
New York Life (Boston) demonstrating 
how they accomplish their $1 million 
production. Then followed a business 
insurance panel, well thought out and 
well executed. 

Four Chicago agents formed the 
panel: Moderator Eugene Rappaport, 
Pacific Mutual; Dan A. Kaufman, 
Northwestern Mutual; Harry R. 
Schultz, Mutual Life of New York; and 
Carl P. Spahn, Equitable of Iowa. 

Problems of estate planning were 
discussed in a panel session led by 
Kenneth R. Mackenzie, New England 
Mutual (Boston), together with Ado!ph 
E. Gillman, Northwestern Mutual (Hal- 
timore) ; Saddler Hayes, Penn Mutual 
(New York) ; John Kellam, Nationa! of 
Vt. (New Canaan, Conn.). 

Host at an informal reception and 
clambake at the close of the first day’s 
activities was the National Life of 
Vermont. 

On the second day of meetings, Jon 
Barker, Jr., vice-president and gene al 
counsel of the New England Mutu:l, 
outlined the planning of an ager’’s 
estate. He was followed by Russell V. 
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Bennett, Chicago attorney, who spoke 
on the agent incorporating. 

As in the past, the room-hopping ses- 
sion proved to be a big favorite. Approx- 
imately fifteen hotel rooms were set 
aside for informal discussions of prob- 
lems pertinent to the life underwriter. 
A discussion leader was assigned to 
each room and participants either 
stayed with a favorite subject or moved 
on, catching information along the way. 

The Million Dollar Round Table 
meeting wouldn’t be complete without 
the traditional breakfast presided over 
by Chairman Walter N. Hiller, who 
represents the Penn Mutual in Chicago. 
The latest word on the NALU building 
fund campaign was given by NALU 
President Charles E. Cleeton. 

The elements of a well-balanced life 
insurance company and agent were dis- 
cussed by Malcolm Adam, president, 
Penn Mutual. He mentioned that the 
agents who over-specialized in such 
fields as group insurance and pension 
plans could prove dangerous as it did 
when some specialists were left in a 
predicament at the time welfare and 
pension benefits were frozen. 

The new executive committee: Wil- 
liam T. Earls, C.L.U., Mutual Benefit 
of N. J. (Cincinnati), chairman; Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual (Chicago), 
Immediate Past Chairman; G. Nolan 
Bearden, New England Mutual (Bev- 
erly Hills), vice-chairman; George 
Byrnes, Equitable Society (Pasadena) ; 
Arthur F. Priebe, Penn Mutual (Rock- 
ford, Ill.). 

The 1953 meeting will be held at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, June 29-July 2. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





Robert P. Clarke, Jr., advanced to as- 
sistent director of advertising, at the 
home office, Mutual Life of New York. 


MDRT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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The Million Dollar Round Table Executive Committee for the coming 
year: Standing (I. to r.) Arthur F. Priebe, CLU, Penn Mutual (Rockford, 
lil.) ; George B. Byrnes, CLU, Equitable Society (Pasadena). Seated (Il. to 
r.) G. Nolan Bearden, vice-chairman, New England Mutual (Beverly Hills) ; 
William T. Earls, CLU, chairman, Mutual Benefit N. J. (Cincinnati); 
Walter H. Hiller, CLU. immediate past chairman, Penn Mutual (Chicago). 


Bohlinger on 213 


The present N. Y. Superintendent of 
Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger and the 
past Superintendent Robert E. Dineen 
delivered significant addresses during 
the month of June. Superintendent 
Bohlinger spoke before the Milwaukee 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Mr. Dineen, now vice-president, North- 


western Mutual, to the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners at 
their annual meeting in Cleveland. 

Superintendent Bohlinger spoke to 
the underwriters on a subject of keen 
interest to them—the New York insur- 
ance law limiting the expenses of life 
insurance companies. 

Regarding the various changes in the 
provisions which have been proposed, 


METROPOLITAN FAMILY POLICY 





he 





Mrs. Edward J. Thomas, Jr. and 15-month old son Edward III, look on as 


Edward J. Thomas, Jr., (center) Birmingham office management consultant, 
receives the first family package hospital and surgical expense policy issued 
by the Metropolitan Life. Delivery was made by Agent Warren Schmitt. 
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he stated that “the issues involved are 


by the end of the third year of such 





are large enough and last long enough, 


life 


too important—the threat of disaster training, since after that time training he observed, can be the difference be- 
from a misstep too great—for us to allowances should no longer be neces- tween success and failure. ter, 
build on any foundation other than one sary. Turning his attention to tax incon- nen 
constructed of agreements on _prin- New York’s Insurance Superinten- sistencies in the pension field, he said: - 
ciple.” dent also supported the proposed “In the pension trust business we Dr. 

The Superintendent agreed that amendment which would enable general are in active competition with self- hee 
amendments in the law would recognize agency companies to pay soliciting administered plans which are fre- E 
present day conditions but cautioned agents 55 per cent of the first year pre- quently sponsored by our friends in the Cen 
against the enactment of legislation mium and 5 per cent overriding com- banking business. Under the self- bur 
which would hamper the selling of life mission to the general agent. Stating administered plans no premium tax is “ 
insurance at reasonable cost. that these companies are at a disadvan- paid on the monies used to fund the Neu 

The importance of the law and its tage under the present law, he said it is plan. Nor . . . on investment income. awa: 
nation-wide effect on life insurance was generally conceded that the law should “In the group annuity field, it has test 
emphasized by bringing out the fact be amended to give them the margin been estimated that the increase in cost dust 
that approximately 75 per cent of all necessary to pay the overriding com- brought about by the 614 per cent item entr 


the life insurance in force in the U. S. 
is in New York-licensed companies. 

In discussing the criticism that the 
expense limitation section of the New 
York Insurance Law does not make any 
provision for training allowances for 
new agents, Mr. Bohlinger said: “It 
seems quite proper, therefore, to recog- 
nize the fact that some economic sup- 
port may be desirable for new agents if 
the companies are to attract and retain 
good people.” 

He declared that he believed training 
allowances, if adopted, “should be so 
established as to be at their maximum 
the first year. They should diminish 
thereafter as the new agent gains ex- 
perience, until they are finally cut off 





mission to the general agent. 

According to Mr. Dineen, the states 
and the insurance business should join 
forces in opposing the expansion of 
tax-free federal enterprises. 

Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, he called attention 
to the average state premium tax of 2 
per cent imposed on life insurance pre- 
miums and the federal tax of 614 per 
cent on the net investment return of 
the companies, contrasting these levies 
with the tax exempt status of social 
security premiums and benefits. 

Mr. Dineen warned that tax differ- 
entials of consequence can place a 
business in jeopardy. Differentials that 


alone can run as high as 5 per cent, 
assuming an average accumulation pe- 
riod for the fund of twenty-five years. 
On a large case, the combination of 
these two taxes is sometimes enough to 
turn the tide against the insured plan, 
and in the process deprive the public of 
the immeasurable security that goes 
with an insured plan.” 


Company Notes 


E admission to the American Life 
Convention of the Pioneer National 
Life and the Commercial and Industrial 
Life, brings ALC membership to 232 in 
43 states, and the District of Columbia. 
The North American Life, Chicago, 
has reached the $150,000,000 mark of 
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Proved... 
Fifty-Eighth Year of 


Dependable Service 





* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $176,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $77,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $212,700,000 . . . The 
State Life offers Splendid Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 


The fine earnings of Monumental field 
men, many of whom joined this Com- 
pany with no previous life insurance 
experience, proves the effectiveness of 


our on-the-job training program. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








xx ee st HOME OFFICE — CHARLES & CHASE STREETS — BALTIMORE 





CHARTERED 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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life insurance in force—a 50 per cent 
gain in the past five years. 

Dr. David S. Garner, medical direc- 
tor, Shenandoah Life, was elected chair- 
man of the medical section, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. . . . He succeeds 
Dr. B. F. Byrd, National Life and 
Accident. 

E. H. Henning was elected president, 
Central Standard Life, succeeding Wil- 
bur M. Johnson who has retired. 

“Sales Starters,” a publication of the 
New England Mutual, received an 
award of merit in the publication’s con- 
test of the International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors. . . . The prize-winning 
entry, a kit published for distribution 
to brokers, consists chiefly of a selec- 





BEST WISHES 
TO 10,375 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 





To The American College of | 
Life Underwriters on its 25th | 
anniversary we say, “Happy | 





Birthday” 


We especially congratulate the 
4,419 graduates of the College | 
and the 5,956 undergraduates 
who are on their way to | 
becoming C.L.U’s. | 


These 10,375 are a great credit 
to the life insurance business. | 
Our birthday wish for the 
College is that enrollments for | 
the 1952-53 school year will 
be the largest in its history. 


LINK 


Insu “ 
VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
Established 1871 





Richmond, Va. 
Robert £. Henley, President 








tion of the best visual sales pages taken 
from the company’s field magazine, The 
Pilot’s Log. 

J. Edwin Dowling was appointed as- 
sociate general counsel of the Metro- 
politan Life and Joseph T. Gannon and 
Harold A. Lachner were appointed as- 
sociate actuaries. 

Brig. Gen. George F. Doriot was 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the John Hancock. .. . Gen- 
eral Doriot is president and a director 





of the American Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation. ... Stanley T. Ding- 
man, associate director of the John 
Hancock’s Bureau of Publications, was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Editors Association. 

An honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on Frazar B. Wilde, 
president, Connecticut General, at the 
126th annual commencement exercises, 
Trinity College. 

Clay R. Alexander was appointed ad- 
vertising director, Lamar Life. 

Arthur Barton Wood, chairman of the 
board, Sun Life of Canada, died at the 
age of 81. . . . He had been with the 
company since 1893. 

Bruce Fouché, formerly publicity 
news editor of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, more recently account ex- 
ecutive, Verne Burnett Associates, has 
joined the staff of the Press Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance. . . . He will 
concentrate on radio and _ television 
activities. 


DIRECTOR-SECRET ARY 





KX 


Jack D. Oliver, elected to eel of 
directors, appointed secretary, Standard 


Life & Accident, Oklahoma City. 
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SIGN OF SECURITY 


The good will of over 431,000 
Policyholders is one of the 
principal assets of the Boston 
Mutual. 


Jay R. Benton, President 








REMOISTATE 


AYS BIG! SEND FOR FREE, BIG, ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG NOW! Graduates report FREE 
making substantial incomes. Start and run your 
own business quickly. Men, women of all aoe, 
learn easily. 
Management, Appraising, Loans, Mortgages, and 
related subjects. STUDY AT HOME or in cla 


Course covers Sales, Pro; 


in wend — protean awarded. 


Write TODAY for fre obli, 
WEAVER SCHOOL OF REA. ESTATE (Est. 1936) 
Suite 300 Law Bidg. Dept. I. & Mo. 








HOLD YOUR 


NEXT MEETING 


at Sa 
inehurst 


r 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Small groups are welcome 
at Pinehurst, N. C. The hotels 
are equipped with quiet meeting 
rooms and are open from 
October Ist to June Ist. Special 
rates for December and January. 
Pinehurst is easily accessible by 
train, plane or automobile. 
Recreation facilities include finest 
golf courses and bridle trails, if 
desired. Inquiries invited. Write 
Pinehurst, Inc., Dogwood 
Rd., Pinehurst, N. C. 








Kansas City, 
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Connecticut General 


ONNECTICUT General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has increased maximum limits of issue 
on life and endowment policies for age 
groups 21 through 25, 51 through 60, 
66 through 70. The limits on term and 
term riders have also been raised for 
ages 21 through 25, and 51 through 60. 
Substandard insurance, now issued 
up to and including ratings of 500 per 
cent, will be considered for a maximum 
of $200,000 insurance dependent on 
age, plan and rating. .. 
Additional. indemnity limits have 
been increased to $100,000, and this 
benefit will be considered on selected 
substandard cases rated not more than 
200 per cent. 


Mutual of New York 


HE raising of its double indemnity 

limit to $100,000 was announced by 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. The previous limit was 
$50,000. 


Guardian Life 


HE Guardian Life Insurance Com- 

pany of America, New York City, 
has increased first year commissions 
paid on some plans. The increase, 
amounting to an additional 5 per cent 
of the first year’s premium, applies on 
all preferred risk, family guardian, 
ordinary life, and limited payment life 
policies. 

The increased rate of commission 
will be paid to all commission agents of 
The Guardian, and all general insur- 
ance brokers or surplus writers sub- 
mitting business to the company. 


Manufacturers Life 


URTHER rate reductions in its pre- 

ferred risk whole life non-partici- 
pating plan and term plans was an- 
nounced by the Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto, Canada. Reductions are effec- 
tive at all ages of issue, and for the 
preferred risk plan, amount to 42 cents 
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lite contracts 


at age 35 and to $6.34 at age 75. For 
term plans, reductions range up to 
$2.00. The major rate reductions are 
at the higher ages, reflecting the favor- 
able mortality experience of the com- 


pany. 


The Prudential 


HE individual sickness and acci- 
dent program of The Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., was 
placed on the market June 30. The 
non-cancellable coverage offers not 
only protection against loss-of time Te- 


“sulting from sickness or accident, but 


surgical and hospital experise’ protec- 
tion as well. Accidental death or dis- 
memberment benefits are included. 
Ordinary contracts, with premiums 
payable in the same manner as ordi- 
nary life premiums, carry a maximum 
loss of time benefit of $500 per month. 
Hospital benefits up to $15 per day, 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 





Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of the 
board and former president of the 
Metropolitan Life, is national chair- 
man of the 1953 Red Cross campaign. 
He was the N. Y. fund head in 1952. 





and surgical expense protection up to 
$300, are available. 

Debit policies, with monthly pre- 
miums, have a maximum loss of time 
benefit of $150 a month. Hospitaliza- 
tion coverage is available up to a maxi- 
mum of $10 daily. Surgical benefits 
are provided up to $300. 

Hospital and surgical expense poli- 
cies in both categories are offered on 
either a personal or family basis. In 
its income protection coverage, the 
company’s benefit payments can con- 
tinue from one year sickness and two 
years accident, as a minimum, to ten 
years of sickness and lifetime accident. 

The normal elimination period— 
seven days in the case of disabling sick- 
ness and no waiting period after an 
accident—may be amended at the ap- 
plicant’s option to provide elimination 
periods as great as 90 days. In some 
instances the elimination period may 
be set at six months or even one year. 
These increased waiting periods, de- 
signed for the individual who already 
has short-term protection from another 
source, result in lower premiums. 

Income protection policies are non- 
cancellable and have a guarantee of 
renewability. Hospitalization and sur- 
gical expense protection policies also 
are guaranteed renewable to age 65. 
However, the company reserves the 
right to change premiums whenever 
experience with any group or class or 
risk indicates the necessity for such 
action. Coverage on children in family 
policies ceases at age 18. 


National Accident and Health 


SURGICAL expense policy was 
introduced by the National Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia. The coverage is de- 
signed to help pay the rising costs of 
surgical operations in a hospital, at the 
doctor’s office, or at home. The plan 
provides coverage on an expense in 
curred basis for surgical operations 
due to both sickness and accident. 
Three surgical schedules are avail- 
able on an optional basis providing uP 
to $200, $150 or $100 to individuals or 
family groups from ages 1 month to 
80 years. 


State Mutual 
TATE Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


Worcester, Mass., has increased its 
retention limits on individual] case 
from $100,000 to $125,000. ther 
major changes in the company: neW 
schedule include marked expansion 3 
the younger and older ages and it 
cluding of retention ages 66 to 70 up to 
$25,000. Limits for waiver of premium 
provisions are similarly increased t¢ 
coincide with the new retention !'mits. 
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that’s our NEW 
GUARANTEED ESTATE BUILDER 


the answer to every father’s dreams for his 
children 


> initial insurance increases to five times at age 20 





> face of policy and all premiums paid returned at 
death prior to age 20 











> guaranteed low cost—no premium increase at age 20 
> life paid up at age 60 






“the perfect sales package for every agent” 


Regional Director Positions and General Agency Territory Available in 
Maryland — Virginia — West Virginia 





HILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Doorway to WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
Protection JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, Superintendent of Agencies 











in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER ONE advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


SCREENED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Field underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are carefully screened to make 
sure that they have selected a field of en- 
deavor for which they possess abilities and 
aptitudes conducive to success. The most 
scientific selection processes available are 
employed for this purpose in order that only 
those individuals pm a adapted to field un- 
derwriting will be accepted for training. In 
this way, the chances for successful careers 
ar greatly enhanced for those who qualify for 
contracts with the Equitable of lowa. 





OF 1OWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 

























It's Easy to Sel...When You've 
Got the Goods 


Give folks what they want... at a price that’s right... 
and they’ll buy your goods like hot cakes! That’s exactly 
what Mutual of Omaha does in the insurance field. And 
that’s why today more than 2%4 million families own policies 
in this world’s largest exclusive health and accident company. 
A policy to fit every need and every pocketbook. Income 
Replacement; Accident and Health; Hospital; Surgical; 
Dread Disease; Worldwide Travel Accident; and others. 
Separately or in most any combination the policyowner may 
desire, and in an amount he chooses for himself. Prompt pay- 
ment of benefits . . . locally . . . through 110 service offices. 
More than $151,000 a day paid in benefits in 1951. A fine 
company to buy insurance from ... and a fine company to 
SELL insurance for. 





The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World! 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, Omaha, Nebraska 





\ | 3 
all the Peas ina pod 
are NOT alike/ 


| They may look alike, but some are smaller 

! and some are larger. They’re different, like 

! people. And in the recognition of this simple 

i fact lies the secret of American United’s 

| pleasant relations with its field staff. 

! American United’s sales policy is geared 

! to individuals and not to averages. Sure, 

i American United has tracks to run on, for 

| the beginner . . . good tracks that help him 

1 get used to the business. But most sales 

! tools, and there are a lot of them, are 
designed with enough flexibility to enable our 

| folks to add the all-important personal touch. 

! This results in an atmosphere of mutual 

! understanding and helpfulness: ideas filter 
up from the field, suggestions filter down 

j from the home office. The net result is a new 

i record of GOOD sales for a 75-year-old 

! company, and a profitable association 

} for representatives. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


sales briefings 





ENILWORTH H. MATHUS, whose gifted columns and articles have 
appeared in the pages of THe Spectator for more than two decades, 

left this life on June 18 at the early age of 52. In the past few years Ken’s 
occupation was somewhat removed from the insurance field as book manage: 
of Printers Ink. But insurance was his first love and his knowledge of the 
business and the changes in it could perhaps rival that of anyone with day 


to day contact. 


Ken served as advertising manager of the Connecticut Mutual and 
was founder and editor of the Casualty and Surety Journal, such was his 
versatility. A number of his books are required reading by agents seeking 


the “know-how” of sales. 


His friends were many and proudly we number 


ourselves among them. Requiescat in pace. 





FACTS AND FIGURES: If you 
ever doubt that it’s worthwhile to 
stress the “you” attitude, reflect on 
this little story: When 500 college 
students were asked to try out a new 
fountain pen, 460 wrote out their own 
names. . . . The number of accidents 
in the home (recorded ones, that is), 
almost as great as those resulting from 
all other causes combined. . . . A study 
of 1000 cases of embezzlement showed 
three leading “causes” among men 
were (1) gambling and/or drink (2) 
living above means (3) debts. Among 
women, (1) living above means (2) 
debts (3) dependents. These emplov- 
ers lost nearly $3,000,000 over and 
above the inadequate amounts of insur- 
ance carried. And just in case your 
prospect springs that old one, “But 
most of my employees have been with 
me a long time,” note that in this 
group of 1000 cases, 54% of the men 
had been employees of the injured 
firms for 10 years or more. . . . Plate 
glass has been written since 1867. 
One company reports over 500 direct 
mail letters returned to the Home 
Office every month because of wrong 
addresses. There’s loss here for every- 
one concerned. And we’re led to won- 
der: Do you suppose the men who sub- 
mitted these “wrong numbers” would, 
in the absence of direct mail service 
from the Home Office, have attempted 
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to call in person at the non-existent ad- 
dresses? Think of the waste there! 

Forty-eight was the average age of 
their most valuable salesmen, as 
named by a group of nearly half a 
hundred sales managers. . . . In one 
batch of 571 fidelity losses, there was 
$6,000,000 “under insurance”. . . . Out 
of 1000 boiler explosions, 319 were in 
apartments and residences, 116 in 
stores and offices, and 104 in manufac- 
turers’ buildings. 


SALES LITERATURE: The next 
time you have to announce a change in 
general agency quarters, do as did a 
certain advertising agency—capitalize 
on the idea of new quarters. In this 
particular case, announcements were 
sent out to a small carefully selected 
list of prospects. To the announce- 
ments were affixed, with cellophane 
tape, two shining new quarters! . 
Strange that still greater use is not 
made of the humble scratch pad as a 
medium for an advertising message. 
Make it the size of a business-reply 
postcard. Print your message or per- 
sonalized memo on top sheet; for the 
stiffener or cardboard bottom, use the 
inquiry card itself. . . . Why not issue 
a pack of 52 “cards,” each with an ad- 
vertising message, or stimulate the 
appearance of such cards pictorially in 











the company magazine or agency bul- 
letin? For instance: “Why the Ajax 
Insurance Company? 52 Reasons” 
(then group them, for the policyholder, 
for the agent, for the manager). ... 
In cities where the agency is located 
in a large office building, why not ar- 
range with the night charwomen to 
place an inquiry-getting leaflet on each 
executive’s desk throughout the build. 
ing. Such an arrangement can be 
made in a surprisingly large number 
of cases, where the manager himself is 
one of the tenants of the building. . .. 

If you’ve multi-colored one side of a 
sheet, remember that a French or semi- 
accordion fold will “superimpose” the 
colored side over the black and white 
—color on “both sides” at no extra 
cost. .. . On the bottom third of the 
front-cover panel of a piece of sales 
literature, leave white space following 
this line of type: “Personal memo from 
the Ajax Representative.” Agent can 
write there such messages as “Hope to 
see you next week.” “Thought you 
might like to see the marked portion 
on page $,” etc. . . . For agents’ call- 
ing cards, prepare a series of several 
little “covers” slightly larger than the 
card itself. Have four little corner 
slots in the back of these covers into 
which the agents’ own card can be in- 
serted. The covers themselves can 
carry little illustrated messages of hu- 
man interest or factual material. . . . 
Suggested opener for a life insurance 
age-change letter: “Monday, Decem- 
ber 2, is a very important date for 
you.” . .. At least one limited test 
shows that it may not be quite so 
necessary to pay return postage on 
leads as has generally been thought. 
You might try it out yourself, on 4 
scale sufficiently large to give conclu- 
sive results. The Home Office or 
agency might consider a “best seller” 
column about four times a year, unde! 
some such heading as “What They'e 
Reading?” a practice successfully foi- 
lowed by Monsanto Magazine. List 
here the three or four pieces of sale 
literature most popular at the moment. 
... Try getting out a booklet with two 
covers; hence one that can be read 
with equal facility from either end, and 
that is always face up even when it is 
upside down. (I hope all this 's 
clear?). Run copy on center -pread 
lengthwise, <o that it provides a mutual 
turning point, no matter at whicli end 
the reader starts. 


LIFE LINES: The high cost of life 
insurance is in being without i! 
Every time an agent hits 16 weeks o 
C.W.P., shout huzzas to this effect: 
“Sweet Sixteen and Never Missed.” --: 
Ask your prospect plenty of question 
during the course of the interview: 
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don't tell him exclusively, in a monoto- 
nous monolog. Instead, “Would you 
say, Mr. Prospect, that (a wild taxi 
might suddenly cross your path at the 
wrong time)”; “Would you agree, Mr. 
Prospect, that (the best help in saving 
is to have a definite program)”; etc... . 
Six days shalt thou labor (and several 
evenings). Managers might check with 
each agent just before the last week of 
each month: “How much do you expect 
to pay for this month?” Plan plants 
dynamite in salesman’s britches, helps 
the manager to make estimates for the 
agency as a whole. . . . Whenever an 
agent has a case over a certain amount, 
say $25,000, the manager might write 
an accompanying letter to the Home 
Office giving further information about 
both applicant and agent, that might 
be helpful. . . . Sure way to check ac- 
curately on applicants who have been 
pre-conditioned by direct mail letters, 
is to insert a little check-slip in the 
M.L.B. file. 


HOME OFFICE MEMOS: Orchids 
to the mid-Western company which 
“sells” the idea of the agent’s service 
by hammering home the simple phrase. 
“Remember, life insurance counsel is 
free.” .. . Tired of lost time, yet cogni- 
zant of the appeal and value of morn- 
ing coffee, one life insurance company 
arranged to have “coffee carts” brought 
into the office between 9:15 and 10 
every morning. Self service, regular 
prices. Previously, some 800 people had 
been leaving the building daily, with 
an average time-out for each of 15 
minutes. . . . In another instance, an 
automatic coin-operated hot coffee ma- 
chine was installed. After the money 
deposited equalled the cost of the ma- 
chine, profits went to the employees’ 
association. . . . Have you a company 
blood bank of your own, for em- 
ployees? . . . If your company adver- 
tisers (to make the agent’s selling job 
easier), tell the men (1) why you ad- 
vertise (2) how the advertising fits into 
the sales program (3) how the appro- 
priation is determined (4) how the 
theme was chosen (5) what media are 
used. and why, showing coverage of 
eacli (6) how the advertisements are 
prepared, and how tested (7) what 
supporting or tie-in promotion is avail- 
able (8) how inquiries are handled 
(9) what others say of the advertising 
(10) show how agents can use the ad- 
vertising and (11) show proof of its 
eflectiveness. . .. How about personaliz- 
ing calling cards for the prospect? At 
top left corner of agent’s calling card, 
print this line: “For the attention of 
(Mr. John Jones, etc.) . . . To tie in 
display and direct mail advertising, 
one company has on its letterhead an 
overlap. On this appear, from time to 


time, reproductions of differen. na 
tional advertisements of the company. 
... Your company is somewhat unique 
if it doesn’t have match books, for 
prospects; it is unique if it utilizes them 
for messages to the agent himseli. 
Order a supply of, say, six different 
designs. On the inside of the flap, print 
such thought-provoking messages as 
“Was I properly prepared for that call 
I just made?” “Did I spend enough 
time with that prospect?” “Did I ask 
for leads at every opportunity today?” 
or “Did I plan today’s activities last 
night?” . . . What are the major objec- 
tives of your sales training program?’ 
They should not be general, like “more 
sales,” but definite—such as more. or 
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«> PRICE? ~ 


There is hardly anything 
in the world that some 
man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little 
cheaper and the people 
who consider price ONLY 
are this man’s lawful prey. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


less, emphasis on protection vs. invest- 
ment aspects; most profitable methods 
of premium payments; suggestions of 
iarger minimum policy sales; etc. 
When the Home Office runs a story or 
write-up about a local agency or agent. 
or publicizes some agent’s business-get- 
ting plans, it could well prepare a spe- 
cial press release for local papers (a) 
in the agency city (b) for the agent’s 
home-town suburban or weekly news- 
paper. “John Jones of Our Fair City 
has an article accepted for the national 
magazine of his Company, the Monthly 
Bugle. In it, Mr. Jones says —.” Or, 
“The methods used by John Jones in 
servicing his policyholders comes in for 
national attention when —.” 





John Ruskin 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


on the horison 


THE ORIGIN OF INSURANCE 


TRANGE as it may seem, insurance 

had its origin in gambling. In Lon- 
don, in the early days, so-called wager 
policies were taken out by wealthy 
idlers who had no knowledge whatso- 
ever of the science of insurance. Bets 
in the form of wager policies were 
placed on the safe return of ships and 
their cargoes. But unfortunately this 
practice invited considerable fraud due 
to false reports of losses. This wild 
speculation was a very trying period 
for London’s early underwriters who 
were attempting to use methods which 
would lead to scientific risk selection. 
The wagers extended to such things as 
betting on the recovery of a prominent 
person who was ill, or the chances of a 
criminal being executed, or war being 
declared. The abuses in settling some 
of these claims produced law suits and 
finally made demands for legislative 
correction. In London, the act of 1746 
was empowered to reduce these dan- 
gerous practices but it took a long 
time until its corrective influence was 
effected. The wager-policy practice 
reached its peak around 1778. 


The 18th Century 


Early in the eighteenth century a 
group of prominent British individuals 
petitioned His Majesty King George I 
to allow an incorporated company of 
insurers, on the theory that the public 
would be better off, and law suits for 
non-payment of obligation would dimin- 
ish and that a large group as suggested 
would be more responsible than indi- 
viduals who might refuse to pay a just 
claim. The converse was also true, 
namely, that a large group of insurers 
could offer increased resistance to 
fraudulent claims. However, there was 
tremendous resistance against the peti- 
tion. Private individuals were making 
a good living by the wager-policy 
scheme and since they were supporting 
wives and children, they feared they 
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would be thrown out of employment. 
This would have serious social conse- 
quences because “the company of in- 
surers would be made up of powerful 
big men who would subsequently elimi- 
nate small producers.” They said in 
their resisting petition “a corporation 
has no sense of shame.” This sounds 
very much like one of our own modern- 
day political speeches. However, after 
much considered argument for and 
against the petition, the corporation of 
insurance was born out of the struggle 
and against painful opposition. The suc- 
cessful company of insurers finally gave 
permanent form to the growth and de- 
velopment of insurance as an economic 
stabilizer. It has been well stated that 
from the earliest recorded time down 
to the present, man has striven to shift 
to someone else the potential risk of 
loss. Insurance is a risk-shifting device 
which absorbs among the many the 
loss incurred by the individual. 

Edward Lloyd, in London, ran a 
coffee house where underwriters met 
to transact business. If a ship owner 
wanted his ship and cargo insured he 
would visit Lloyd’s coffee house and 
place one of these wager policies with 
an individual who was willing to as- 
sume the risk. Sometimes, if the risk 
was large, it was spread among two or 
three individuals. The underwriter got 
his name from the practice of signing 
his name at the bottom of the hand- 
written statement indicating the risk to 
be assumed and the amounts covered. 
It was customary to write his name 
under the risk he assumed. He therefore 
became popularly known as an under- 
writer. 

Marine insurance preceded life in- 
surance. The various letters and con- 
tracts indicating the coverage were 
called policies. The word policy was 
derived from the Italian word polizza 
which the Italian dictionary defined as 
“a memorandum of security in writing, 


creating an evidence of legal obliga- 
tion.” Apparently records indicate that 
the earliest marine policies were issued 
in Genoa, Italy, for merchandise 
shipped to England. Some of these 
policies were written in both English 
and Italian so that the merchants in 
both countries could readily compre. 
hend the insurance protection which 
was granted. 


Life insurance Prohibited 


After having previously allowed in. 
surance on lives, France prohibited it 
by direction of Louis XIV because, he 
proclaimed, “Man cannot be estimated 
at a price. The life of man is not an 
object of commerce, and it is odious 
that his death should form a matter of 
mercantile speculation.” This was the 
law in France under the pressure of the 
Church. It remained as such until 1820 
when the writing of life insurance was 
again resumed. 

The first business insurance case on 
record occurred when George Washing- 
ton retired to private life after serving 
as President of the United States. The 
commonwealth of Virginia wanted a 
statue of him and, at the suggestion of 
Benjamin Franklin, a French sculptor 
was selected who had been interviewed 
previously by Thomas Jefferson while 
the latter was visting France. The artist 
was Jean Antoine Houdon, the most 
eminent sculptor in Europe. The artist 
demanded and subsequently received 
the equivalent of a few thousand dol- 
lars in advance for expenses. Houdon 
had a large family to support, a wife 
and seven children. In those days a trip 
to America was frought with great 
danger and his family feared he might 
lose his life in making such an exten- 
sive trip. Under these conditions he 
demanded that his family be reimbursed 
if he failed to survive the trip. Jefferson 
thereupon arranged with John Adams, 
who was in London at that time, to 
procure life insurance on the artist’s 
life. This transaction was completed at 
Lloyd’s. The premium was five per cent 
of the principal involved. Houdon ar- 
rived in America in October of 1785 
and completed the statue of Washiing- 
ton. Upon his return to Paris the insur- 
ance expired. It was the first case of 
business insurance ever recorded. !nci- 
dentally the statue stands today in the 
state capitol at Richmond, Virgini: 

Investigation of historical recor: s at 
times becomes somewhat becloude: by 
conflicting evidences but the unden/ble 
fact stands out in the pageant of human 
events that insurance, with all its ideals 
of mutual protection, evolved from the 
gambling instinct of man. Thus we find 
another paradox of life reaffirmei— 
from the lowly spring the great. 
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AVE your prospects or customers ever asked 

you for detailed information concerning a 

certain insurance company or agency, or 

wanted to know some little-known facts about 
the business or the people in it? 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know names 
of officers and directors, lines written, territory 
covered and other pertinent facts regarding any 
insurance company in the United States—stock, 
mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you could 
find information and statistics about practically 
every phase of the insurance business — all in 
one volume? 


This famous 900-page publication is the most 
widely used reference book in the business—and 
the lowest priced! Look over the partial table 
of contents—see how valuable this fact-full vol- 
ume will be to you every day in the year—then 
send for THE INSURANCE ALMANAC, at only $5. 


The Biographical Section is now published 
separately under the title of “Who’s Who in In- 
surance” and sells for $5.00. Both sections, 
in combination order, cost $8.00. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 









Tre Insurance Almanac | 


THE UP-TO-DATE AND 
COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 











PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business.* 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of this year. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—-Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 














COMPILED AND h Gal ky a Her ror 116 JOHN STREET 
PUBLISHED BY “iy 2 ee J ctf ey NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


[] Please send the 1952 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMA- 
NAC. $5 enclosed. 


and “WHO’S WHO IN INSUR- CITY 
ANCE”. $8 enclosed. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 


Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


TAXING AN ENDOWMENT 
WITH A DISABILITY CLAUSE 


F you were to purchase a $10,000 

Twenty-Year Endowment with dis- 
ability income benefits and become to- 
tally and permanently disabled at the 
end of ten years, how much of the 
proceeds at the end of the twenty-year 
period do you think would be subject 
to income tax? 

The foregoing question came up be- 
fore the United States Tax Court re- 
cently in the case of Wong Wing Non, 
decided May 9, 1952, and the answer 
is: Only the accumulated dividends and 
the interest thereon. 

The facts in this case were as fol- 
lows: 

In making his determination of defi- 
ciency in income taxes, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue included in 
income tax the excess of the amount 
received under the maturing endow- 
ment insurance policy over the aggre- 
gate of the premiums paid. However. 
as the case came to trial, the Commis- 
sioner conceded that the sole issue re- 
maining for consideration was whether 
the portion that represented the ae- 
cumulated dividends and the interest 
thereon should be subject to tax. 


The Contract 
On June 22, 1925, Wong Wing Non 


entered into a contract with the New 
York Life Insurance Company to pur- 
chase a contract of endowment insur- 
ance. The policy provided that the 
company would pay the insured the 
sum of $10,000 on the 22nd day ot 
June, 1945, if the insured were then 
living, in consideration of the payment 
of $568.60—the first annual premium— 
and a like sum annually thereafter 
during the life of the insured or until 
premiums for twenty full years in all 
had been paid. 

This annual premium included, ac- 
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cording to the terms of the policy, an 
annual premium of $10 for the double 
indemnity benefit, and an annual pre- 
mium of $18 for the disability benefit. 
Hence, $540.60 was the annual pre- 
mium for the endowment life insurance. 

This policy provided that if the in- 
sured should become wholly and _ pre- 
sumably permanently disabled during 
the term of the policy, the company 


An2 
Do 
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would then and in that event pay him 
$100 per month during the endowment 
period and would waive the payment 
of premiums thereafter. 

Annual premiums of $568.60 were 
paid by the insured to the company 
for the years 1925 to 1934 inclusive— 
10 years. 

In or prior to the month of June. 
1935, the insured became wholly and 
permanently disabled within the pur- 
view of the terms of the policy, and 
thereafter, during the remainder of the 
endowment period of the policy, he re- 
ceived from the company the cash dis- 
ability benefits of $100 per month. 

At the maturity of the endowment. 
on June 22. 1945. the company paid to 
the insured the full endowment benefit 
of $10,000. plus accumulated dividends 
and interest of $1,648.19. The amount 
paid in settlement of the endowment 
was in no wise reduced or diminished 
by any claim or offset bv reason of 
the disability provisions of the policy. 

The respondent’s brief contended as 
follows: 

“Petitioners are entitled under sec- 
tion 22(b) (5) of the Internal Revenue 








Code to exclude from gross income the 
portion of the insurance proceeds at. 
tributable to the operation of the dis. 
ability provision of the policy. It js 
considered that the amount to be ex. 
cluded should be the difference between 
the amount actually paid by the in. 
sured for the endowment life feature 
of the policy—$5,406, and the face 
amount of the policy, $10,000. This 
difference, amounting to $4,594, repre- 
sents the benefit received which is 
attributable to the disability provision 
of the policy. Petitioners are also en- 
titled under section 22(b)(2)(A) to 
exclude the premiums actually paid by 
the insured, since to that extent, the 
amount received in 1945 represents a 
return of capital. The balance of the 
amount received under the insurance 
contract, consisting of $1,648.19 in ac- 
cumulated dividends and interest, is 
neither a return of capital nor a dis- 
ability benefit but represents earnings 
on the fund while held by the insur- 
ance company as such in properly in- 
cludible in gross income.” 


The Court's Opinion 


The opinion of the Court was written 
by Judge Van Fossan and reads as 
follows: 

“We are called upon in these pro- 
ceedings to determine the taxable gain 
realized by petitioners upon the ma- 
turity of a certain insurance policy***. 
The pertinent provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code are section 22(b) (2! 
and (5).” 

These sections provide as follows: 

“SECTION 22. GROSS INCOME: 

“(b) Exclusions from Gross Income. 
-~—The following items shall not be in 
cluded in gross income and shall be 


exempt from taxation under _ this 
chapter: 

*(2) Annuities, etc.— 

“(A) In General.—Amounts re 


ceived (other than amounts paid b) 
reason of the death of the insured and 
interest payments on such amounts and 
other than amounts received as annul- 
ties ) under a life insurance or endowment 
contract. but if such amounts (when 
added to amounts received before the 
taxable vear under such contract) ex 
ceed the aggregate premiums or CO! 
sideration paid (whether or not paid 
during the taxable year) then the ¢* 
cess shall be included in gross income. 
Amounts received as an annuity unde! 
an annuity or endowment contract shall 
be included in gross income; excep! 
that there shall be excluded from gros 
income the excess of the amount I 
ceived in the taxable year over 4 
amount equal to 3 per centum of the 
aggregate premiums or consideration 
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the need was there 


Continental American’s 


= PECL PREFERRED 


POLICY 





is filling it 





he anticipated need was there—the 


need of the “better than average 
buyer” for a larger amount of perma- 
nent protection at the lowest possible 
premium. 







How well the Special Preferred is 
filling this need is evidenced by the en- 
thusiastic way it was received and pro- 
moted by our Field Force and by its 


unusual public acceptance. 


WHY WAS IT SO WELL RECEIVED? 


Because it is the lowest cost policy obtainable per $1,000 effective protection on 


any permanent plan which accumulates full ordinary life cash values! 


Here are the benefits: 


1 Whole life protection for face amount 


2 Guaranteed extra protection of 10% of 
face amount in first year—continuing 
into later years by use of unique divi- 


dend option 


The new Special Preferred Policy is the result of Continental American’s 


3 Fully paid-up at age 85 
4 Accumulates full ordinary life cash values 


5 Available with all supplemental benefits 
including family income provision 








continuing search for better insurance—insurance that provides more pro- 


tection for each premium dollar. It is typical of the quality tradition of 


Continental American which has characterized the Company since its 


founding, and which has resulted in many original ideas for better service 


to clients. Best known of these is the ORIGINAL Family Income Policy 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


introduced by Continental American Life Insurance Company in 1930. 








General Agency Openings in Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania 
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‘paid for such annuity (whether or not 
paid during such year), until the ag- 
gregate amount excluded from gross 
income under this chapter or prior in- 
come tax laws in respect of such an- 
nuity equals the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid for such an- 
nuity.*** 

“(5) Compensation for injuries or 
sickness—-Except in the case of 
amounts attributable to (and not in 
excess of) deductions allowed under 
section 23 (x) in any prior taxable 
year, amounts received through acci- 
dent or health insurance or under work- 
men’s compensation acts, as compensa- 
tion for personal injuries or sickness, 





plus the amount of any damages re- 
ceived whether by suit or agreement 
on account of such injuries or sickness, 
and amounts received as a pension, an- 
nuity, or similar allowance for per- 
sonal injuries or sickness resulting from 
active service in the armed forces of 
any country.” 

The opinion of the Court continues: 

“Petitioner, in 1925, took out a 20- 
year endowment life insurance policy 
in the face amount of $10,000. The 
policy provided, among other things, 
for waiver of premiums should the in- 
sured become permanently disabled, 
and for a double indemnity in case of 
the insured’s accidental death. The pay- 
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“freedoms” 


protect them for future generations. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE each year 
makes it possible for thousands of 
families to assure individual 
independence and realize the 
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The ideals of freedom ... free enterprise and all the many “freedoms” 
we take for granted... were not new on July 4th, 1776, but on that 
day they were made a living part of our America. The Declaration of 
Independence and Bill of Rights gave us the right to enjoy these 
freedoms only after we had earned them through 
years of trial and tribulation. These 
carry with them an 
obligation for each individual to 


“freedoms” which stem from '*™*SURANCE 
the faith of our forefathers. JOHN W. CARPENTER, President 


LIFE * ACCIDENT © HEALTH © HOSPITALIZATION © GROUP 
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ment of 20 annual premiums of $568.60 
was called for in the policy. This 
amount included a $10 annual premium 
for the double indemnity provision and 
an $18 annual premium for the dis- 
ability benefits. The remaining $540.60 
was for the endowment life provisions. 
After the payment of 10 such premi- 
ums, the insured became totally dis. 
abled. Thereafter, all premiums were 
waived and the insured was paid $100 
monthly. Upon maturity of the policy 
in 1945, insured was paid $10,000, 
representing the face amount of the 
policy and $1,648.19 as consisting of 
the accumulated dividends and interest. 

“Respondent has conceded in his 
brief that the $10,000 received by the 
insured as the face of the policy is 
excludible from gross income under 
section 22(b)(2)(A) and (5). He 
accordingly views the issue as having 
narrowed as to whether the remaining 
$1,648.19, representing accumulated 
dividends and interest upon the policy 
fund, should be included in the in- 
sured’s gross income. 

“Petitioners argue that the total 
amount of premiums paid ($5,406), 
plus the total amount of premiums 
waived ($5,406), or $10,812, should be 
excluded from gross income, and con- 
tend that such waived premiums were 
constructively received by the petitioner 
as disability benefits. 

“We are unable to follow petitioner 
to this conclusion. It is our opinion 
that the petitioners have not established 
that the $1,648.19 constituted anything 
other than the ‘accumulated mutual in- 
surance dividends and interest’, as la- 
beled by the parties in the stipulation 
filed herein. While ‘dividends’ may be 
excluded from income as a reduction 
of premium, at the time of the periodic 
payment of premiums, they, nonethe- 
less, become a taxable income item 
when the amount paid for the policy 
has been fully recovered. Reg. 111, 
Sec. 29.22(a)-12 and Section 29.22(b) 
(2)-1. Consequently, we hold that the 
sum of $10,000, constituting the face 
amount of the policy paid by the com 
pany in 1945, is excludible and the re 
mainder, or $1,648.19, is taxable as 
ordinary income.” 


Apparent Misunderstanding 


It is believed that the Tax Court, 
in the foregoing case, not only failed 
to correctly interpret the applicable 
sections of the income tax law, but 
also misunderstood the disability pre 
visions of the life insurance policy: 

In the first place, it is quite apparent! 
that the accumulated dividends did 1 
represent the entire dividends paid by 
the New York Life over the c ntract 
period. According to the companys 
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Surety 


dividend history over the period from 
1925 to 1945, it would appear that the 
total dividends on the policy in ques- 
tion would have been slightly over 
$2,000, not including interest thereon— 
or over $700 during the first ten-year 
period, and over $1,300 during the 
second ten-year period when the in- 
sured was disabled. This seems to indi- 
cate that the insured withdrew the divi- 
dends during the first ten years, but 
left them to accumulate at interest dur- 
ing his disability, as he received at 
the maturity of the contract, $1,648.19 
of accumulated dividends plus interest. 
Of course, this conclusion may not be 
entirely correct, but it will be used 
for purposes of illustrating the point 
to be made. 

If the conclusion is correct, the in- 
sured paid net premiums during the 
first ten-year period of about $5,000— 
that is, gross premiums of $5,686, less 
annual dividends of about $700. After 
that he paid nothing, but received a 
monthly income of $100 a month for 
the next ten years, and at the end of 
the period received $11,648.19 — of 
which $10,000 was the matured pro- 
ceeds, and $1,648.19 was accumulated 
dividends plus interest. 


Some Distinctions 


It should be kept clearly in mind 
that the company waived the gross pre- 
mium—not the net premium—because 
of the insured’s disability. Further- 
more, dividends are -not earnings, but 
a return of premium. Hence, by rea- 
son of the insured’s disability he re- 
ceived the benefit of the gross premium, 


SAFETY ANALYST 





Mrs. Mary K. Barber, appointed traffic 
safety analyst, accident prevention de- 
partment, Association of Casualty and 
Companies, a notice states. 


which should be entirely free from the 
income tax. 

For example, if the insured had not 
been disabled, he would have paid 
total premiums of about $10,686—that 
is, net premiums of $5,000 during the 
first ten years, and gross premiums of 
$5,686 during the next ten years. At 
maturity he would have received $11,- 
648.19—or a taxable gain of $962.19. 
However, by reason of the fact that 
he was disabled, the Commissiener 
and the Tax Court figure that his tax- 
able gain was $1,648.19, despite the 
fact that this additional amount was 
due to him purely because he was dis- 


abled, and such amounts are entirely 
free from income tax by statute. 


No Good Reason 


Naturally, there would seem to be 
no good reason why the insured should 
not be called upon to pay an income 
tax on the interest paid to him on the 
accumulated dividends. This amount 
was definitely earnings on funds left 
by him on deposit with the company. 
On the other hand, there is no reason 
whatsoever for taxing the dividends 
of premium which was waived because 
as earnings. They represent a return 
of disability. 














And so it was. He had a long list of friends and acquaintances . . « 


enough for a tidy little business. It was when the HCL hit him and he 


| decided to expand that he discovered that “handling” insurance isn’t 


quite the same as “selling” it. His friends hadn’t asked him the questions 


| his new prospects did. They hadn’t seemed to make the same demands, 


either. 


Our friend, being wise, did as smart agents all over the country are 


doing. He turned to Pearl American to help him service his clients. Pearl 


American’s policy of complete cooperation, flexible company attitude, 


speedy service and information, is really making insurance selling “duck- 


soup” for the agents on our team. We'll be happy to have you with us. 


Pa Paucsican 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 


NEW YORK, 26 Cliff Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Corew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investrrent Management 
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BUDGET CUTTING IS POPULAR 
BUT HOW PRACTICAL IS IT? 


Federal Budget of $76.8 Billions 

carries implications of importance 
to investors. This Budget is not the one 
presented to Congress by the Admini- 
stration, but the alternative suggestion 
of Senator Byrd—a reduction of $8.6 
Billion from what our Government 
wants to spend. 

The implication of this stupendous 
number of dollars is that a high rate 
of business activity is imperative. Fail- 
ing this a heavy dose of inflation—fiat 
money under present conditions. We 
can’t spend even $70 Billion without an 
active source from which to draw it. 
That source is going to be active either 
normally or artificially, as this country 
is heavily committed with its own citi- 
zens and in foreign fields. 

The first reaction to the above state- 
ment will be—cut the Budget. That is 
easier said than done. The answer de- 
pends on whether we are willing to 
abandon or drastically to modify the 
form of our resistance to Communist 
expansion and—even more important— 
stop our insistence, through direct and 
indirect pressures, on assistance from 
the Federal Government. Barring these 
adjustments in thinking, we are going 
to have a most difficult, if not impos- 
sible, job of cutting the Budget to such 
a figure as $70 Billion, not to mention 
some of the fantastic reductions being 
talked of in the political campaign. 

Looking at the Budget itself you run 
up against such items as interest on 
the public debt, commitments to vet- 
erans and the overall domestic opera- 
tion of the Government, that in some 
cases cannot be reduced at all and even 
in the case of the Government expense. 
can only be reduced in part. The in- 
flation which was injected into the 
economy during the past war and con- 
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tinued in a modified degree since then. 
is responsible for some of this increased 
expense. A dollar no longer buys what 
it formerly did, and consequently we 
cannot expect that the normal opera- 
tion of the Government can be held at 
the level existing in 1942. Inflation is 
one of the penalties we pay for part of 
our high budget. and it is a penalty 
that cannot be evaded. 


Shall It be Here 


When we move on to the questions 
of military expense and foreign aid. 
there is no doubt that some cuts can be 
made, and here is where Senator Byrd 
has made the biggest reductions. Even 
so, any drastic reductions in these 
amounts is not merely a question of 
budget balancing or giving foreign na- 
tions less because we don’t like the way 
they spend it. but one of high level 
decision as to the world position of our 
country. If we are going to drastically 
reduce our military and our foreign 
aid, we are going to drastically change 
our present concept of our position in 
the world and the evaluation of the 
danger to our way of life. Perhaps we 
are building up too strong a military, 
and perhaps we are supporting nations 
throughout the world for no good pur- 
pose, but any decision to reverse our 
present policy is not one to be taken 
lightly or to be spoken of as if the re- 
duction in expense could be accom- 
plished by a pen stroke eliminating size- 
able amounts from the Budget. 

The Budget surely deserves attention 
from the best minds in the country, 
but it is doubtful that even those minds 
can, under present inflationary tenden- 
cies and our position as a world leader. 
come up with a Budget reduction af- 
fecting the foreseeable future that could 


be termed drastically lower than the 
Budget suggested by Senator Byrd. 
On this premise, and even admitting 
that the Budget might conceivably be 
reduced to $70 Billion, which is a $68 
Billion reduction over that suggested 
by Senator Byrd, we will still have a 
tremendous amount of money to collect 
in taxes. We cannot get $70 Billion ow 
of our economy without business being 
active. We cannot get $70 Billion ou 
of our economy by drastic deflationary 
moves resulting in a recession and a 
step-up in unemployment. If we do try 
to adjust by orthodox means of tighten. 
ing up interest rates and credit. and 
bringing about a fear complex, we will 
certainly not get our $70 Billion. Ii 
we don’t get our $70 Billion, the only 
recourse for the Government, unless we 
are naive enough to believe the voting 
public will welcome a full cycle de. 
pression, is to inflate to produce the 
difference. This is not a nice outlook. 


Inflation or Depression 


If we must promote high business 
activity in order to produce the neces- 
sary revenue for the Government or. 
failing that, to inject fiat money into the 
economy, it is difficult to see how we 
can get off our precarious perch until 
inflationary conditions become much 
worse than they are today until, in fact, 
the inflation hurts the average voter as 
badly as a depression. Politicians are 
notorious for disliking depressions, and 
that fact is even more important today 
in view of the unrest throughout the 
world. Keeping employment at full tide 
is a powerful motivating political force 
today. Much more water will have to 
pass over the dam before available 
means of averting a depression are et 
hausted. 

The public wants a lower Budget and 
less taxes, but it doesn’t think through 
to the final solution, which means an 
adjustment of the present inflationars 
trend. Such an adjustment means 3 
certain amount of hardship, and re 
gardless of what people say, a quantity 
of money, even though it has less value. 
is much more pleasant than a depres 
sion psychology with less dollars in 
one’s pocket. Investors are faced with 
the fact that the Government needs 2 
least $70 Billion and can either get it 
from active business or more inflation. 

How do the difficulties of Budget 
cutting affect an investment policy: 
Simply that under such a setup it 
difficult to imagine that a depre-sion © 
worthwhile magnitude is likely to over 
whelm us at any moment. In fav!. wa! 
ing for it is liable to be cont uingl 
expensive from the standpoint o! income 
and capital appreciation, as hss bee" 
the case over the last ten years 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry’s best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 
contracts all play an important part in the defense 


program. 


For more than sixty years the United States Guarantee 
Company has specialized in this type of protection, 


both in times of peace and national emergency. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 
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WATER DAMAGE POLICY 
CONSTRUED FOR ASSURED 


The roof of the assured’s building 
sloped towards a drain or rainspout 
designed, and ordinarily adequate, to 
discharge the rain water from the roof. 
On the occasion in question it had be- 
come clogged with mud, stones and 
pieces of wood, with the result that a 
large puddle of water formed on the 
roof to a height of twelve or thirteen 
inches. This water backed up over the 
flashings of an elevator well. These 
flashings were proved to be well built, 
but the water found its way over them, 
between them and the wall of the eleva- 
tor penthouse and thence down along 
the outside of the wall of the elevator 
shaft through all the floors of the build- 
ing. The water damage policy insured 


THE WAY AN INTERVIEW GOES ACCORDING 


TO THE TEXTBOOK — 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


“against all direct loss and damage 
caused solely by the accidental dis- 
charge, leakage or overflow of water 
. . » from within the following source 
or sources: . . . rain or snow admitted 
directly to the interior of the building 
through defective roofs, leaders or 
spouting. .. .” 

The company claimed that the policy 
did not cover the loss. The assured 
sued and the jury found in his favor, 
but the trial judge set the verdict aside. 
The Supreme Court reversed the trial 
judge and reinstated the jury’s verdict, 
saying: 

Defendant would have this provision 
construed to mean that the water must 
come through a defective spout in the 
sense of escaping therefrom through a 
break or leak in its structure. Having in 
mind, however, the well-established rule 
that if an insurance policy is reasonably 
susceptible of two interpretations it is to 













’ AND THE WAY IT REALLY GOES 


be construed in favor of the insured in 
order not to defeat, without plain neces. 
sity, the claim to indemnity which it was 
the insured’s object to obtain, we caanot 
accede to defendan’s suggested consiruc- 
tion of this provision. On the contrary, we 
must accept the obviously more just and 
practical interpretation ascribed to it by 
plaintiffs, namely, that the word “through” 
means “by reason of” or “because of”, and 
that the word “defective” is not limited in 
meaning to defectiveness in the physical 
structure of the spout, but includes also 
any defect in its efficient operation where- 
by it fails to function for the purpose for 
which it was intended. Therefore, if the 
clogging up of this drain was the primary 
and efficient cause of the overflow which, 
entering the building, caused the damage 
to plaintiff's goods, the loss resulted 
“through defective . . . spouting .. .” 
within the coverage of the policy. (Armon 
v. Aetna, Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Eastern District, March 24, 1952.) 


GROUP INSURANCE 
ON DEPOSITORS’ LIVES 


HE Missouri Supreme Court was 

recently called upon to decide 
whether a bank could contract with a 
life insurance company to insure the 
lives of the bank’s depositors. The 
case reached the Supreme Court when 
the bank and the insurance company 
brought an action for a declaratory 
judgment against the State Finance 
Commissioner and the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

The plan consisted of three contracts. 
The first would be between the bank 
and the company whereby the company 
insured the lives of those depositors 
who chose the bank’s “Insurel Life Sav- 
ings Account.” The second contract 
would be one between the bank and the 
depositor directing the bank to issue & 


9 
OU AGREE, MR. PROSPECT ¢ 
a: THAT TRUE, MR. PROSPECT ? 





“Certificate of Insured Life Savings 
Account” and to bring the depositor 















THAT MAKES SENSE, DOESN'T IT, 
MR. PROSPECT ? 
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AM | NOT RIGHT, MR. PROSPECT ? 
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within the group of life insurance 
policy. The third contract would be 
between the depositor and the company. 

The trial court held that the plan was 
not within the bank’s powers and that 
it involved employment of its moneys 
in trade or commerce in violation of 
Missouri statutes. The Supreme Court 
reversed, saying: 

In his Application the depositor re 
quests that his funds be placed in a spe 
cial kind of savings account. He agrees 
that, in the event of withdrawal or lefault 
in making monthly deposits, the |alance 
(less the service charge) shall be trans 
ferred to an ordinary or a regular »«vngs 
account. These deposits are undowbtedly 
either “demand deposits” or “time de 
posits.” Secs. 362.010 and 363.01! Re- 
serves must be kept against them Secs. 
362.215, 363.290 and 363.300. Unc-r the 
plan, these special deposits remai’ bank 
deposits. 
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SOME BUSINESS INTERRUPTIONS ARE ONLY ANNOYING 


but others can have serious consequences to 
a man and his business. Every year, fires, ex- 
plosions, windstorms or other disasters write 
a sudden and permanent end to hundreds of 
firms that were thriving only a few days or 
hours or even minutes before the calamity 
struck. 


And that’s where Business Interruption 
insurance (often referred to as U & O) 
comes in. With this coverage, foresighted 


Protection through The Travelers 


means increased earnings for you. 


businessmen can protect themselves against 
the possibility of business failure due to fire 
or extended coverage perils. B.I. insurance 
pays wages of valuable employees, profit on 
lost trade, and fixed expenses so that a busi- 
ness can reopen with its credit unimpaired. 


You'll find that Business Interruption is 
easy to sell. .. every store or business in your 
community isa prospect. Your Travelers field 
man will be glad to help you get started. 


THE TRAVELERS 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Defendants say that “banks frequently surance practices. It is not inherently 
distribute gratuitously pencils, pocket wrong. It neither violates the law nor con- 
diaries, calendars and numerous other travenes public policy. It appears to be an 
small articles of utility as an act of ad- appropriate, business-like means of the 
vertising.” But this plan is more than exercise of the bank’s powers relating to 
advertising. As defendants concede, it “is deposits. 

a unique method of building up deposits in 

a bank” and “the primary purpose of the The Court went on to point out that 
alleged insurance coverage is to guarantee the contract between the bank and 
to the bank a constant flow of deposits.” the depositor was not unilateral but 
The plan is not to be condemned merely mutual. The depositor’s application 


because it is novel and unique. “Is there 


anything whereof it may be said, “See, this ; k’ : 
is new? it hath been already of old time, an acceptance, the bank’s promises 


which was before us.” The plan is based were consideration to the depositor. The 
upon principles consonant with long-estab- bank assumed several definite enforce- 
lished banking methods and recognized in- able obligations. The most important 


was an offer, the bank’s certificate was 


American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


NEW YORK New —— 


Incorporated 1832 








Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Doilars 


OUR FREEDOM 


Freedom of speech and of the press are two of our great heritages. Through 
the free exchange of thoughts, ideas and ideals, we have built the strongest 
nation in the world. Today our country is facing grave dangers, and as citizens 
we are facing tremendous responsibilities. As thinking citizens, with fair dis- 
cussion and the application of the Golden Rule, we will find the right answers 
and preserve our freedom. 

Life Insurance offers the means for the protection of our families, of our own 
future—the means to stop the present inflationary tendencies, giving us the 
very backlog for the preservation of our freedom. 

Are you interested in keeping our great country safe? 
The profession of the Life Underwriter will help you 
well on the way. Interested? You will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT @ INDIANA 


























Globe and Rutgers 
Hire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Company 




















111 William St., New York 
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was that of bringing the depositor un. 
der the group life insurance policy: or 
enabling the depositor to acquire life 
insurance, for a fixed period of time in 
an amount readily ascertainable at any 
time within such period, so long es he 
continued his monthly deposits. And 
this without cost to him so long as he 
kept the contract in force. 

On the question of the relationship 
of insured and insurer the court said: 


We do not believe that privity be! ween 
the insurer and the assured is necessary in 
such a group life insurance contract as is 
involved in the instant plan. A_ group 
policy is a contract between an insurer and 
an individual or a corporation for the bene- 
fit of third persons. “Basically, it resembles 
or is a simple third party beneficiary con- 
tract. It is true that every life insurance 
policy is such a contract, but under the 
group the beneficiary is also the insured.” 


As to the question of insurable inter- 
est, the Court said: 


An insurable interest is not required 
of the bank. The group insurance contract 
is one between the insurer and the bank 
for the benefit of certain depositors. When 
a depositor becomes insured thereunder, 
his rights, and the rights of the beneficiary 
whom he has designated, are measured 
and determined by the group policy. The 
insurance proceeds payable upon the death 
of the insured depositor inure to the bene- 
fit of such beneficiary. At most, the bank 
is a mere conduit through whom the in- 
surance proceeds are paid to the named 
beneficiary. Unquestionably, every person 
has an insurable interest in his own life 
and “he may insure it for the benefit of 
any person whom he sees fit to name as 
beneficiary.” Thus the insurable interest 
which the insured depositor has in his own 
life makes unnecessary the existence of 
any insurable interest in the bank. 


Thus the plan for group life on bank 
depositors, however “novel and unique.” 
was not in violation of the laws of 
Missouri. 

(Mutual Bank & Trust Co. et al. v. 
Shaffner et al., Missouri Supreme Court, 
April 14, 1952.) 


DOES MEDICAL PAYMENTS 
COVER DENTAL SERVICES ? 


A passenger in the insured’s car SUS 
tained damage to her porcelain bridge 
when the car met with an accident. She 
paid $125 to a dentist for services " 
repairing the bridge. The company 
claimed that the bill was not covered 
under the “medical payments” clause. 
The Appellate Court said: 


No case directly in point h»- been 
brought to our attention. Plain ‘| ones 
Black’s Law Dictionary, defining ‘entist'Y 
as a special department of medica! science 

ceases. 


dealing with the treatment of the 


etc., of human teeth; 21 R. C. L. 502, sta 
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ing: “Technically a surgeon is a person 
healing by means of manual operations, a 
dentist one practicing surgery on the 
teeth.” Statements to like effect are found 
in 18 C. J. 487, and State v. Beck, 21 R. I. 
288. Under these authorities dentistry is a 
subdivision of surgery. The provision of 
the policy was evidently intended to cover 
all reasonable expenses for services in the 
diagnosis and alleviation of bodily ills sus- 
tained by accident while the person in- 
jured is in the automobile. No valid reason 
can exist for excluding injuries to the 
teeth. Technical objection that, the bridge 
being removable, any damage to it is dam- 
age to property, draws an unnecessarily 
fine distinction. 

(Gasul v. Michigan Mutual, Illinois 
Appellate Court, First District, February 
95, 1952.) 


LIABILITY OF INSURER 
FOR WILFUL WRONG 


This action was brought against the 
Maryland Casualty Company to re- 
cover $10,000 upon an automobile lia- 
bility policy which Maryland had issued 
to the Yellow Cab Company. The 
plaintiff was a girl who, while a pas- 
senger in the cab, had been raped by 
the driver. Originally the driver and 
the cab company were sued. The driver 
defaulted and judgment was rendered 
against him for $10,000. The case 
against the cab company went through 
a series of appeals and was still pend- 
ing when this suit against the Mary- 
land was decided. The plaintiff sought 
to recover the amount of the judgment 
against the driver from the Maryland 
contending that the driver was an as- 
sured under the omnibus clause and 
that the assault was an accident covered 
by the policy arising out of ownership. 
maintenance or use of the automobile. 

The court first pointed out that the 
driver was an assured by virtue of the 
omnibus clause. The next question was 
whether the assault was an accident 
within the terms of the policy. The 
court answered this question by saying: 


The question arises not infrequently 
whether a personal injury intentionally 
inflicted may be considered to be the re- 
sult of an accident within the meaning of 
2 liability policy. The answer to the ques- 
tion depends on whose standpoint is the 
basis of consideration. From the standpoint 
of an aggressor an injury willfully inflicted 
upon another is not an accident; but from 
that of the victim of an uninvited and un- 
Provoked aggression, the injury is acci- 
dental. His right to redress does not de- 
pend upon the state of mind of the one 
who injured him. * * * 

_In this case we are not dealing with a 
Wdgment against an employer for an in- 
jury inilicted by the unauthorized act of an 
‘mployee, but with a liability arising di- 
rectly from a willful, intentional, and 
‘minal act of an insured for which a 


judgment was rendered against the per- 
petrator alone. It is generally held to be 
contrary to public policy to insure against 
liability arising directly against the insured 
from his willful wrong. * * * 


The judgment against Pape represents 
a liability arising directly from the com- 
mission of rape by the insured. Any con- 





2 


tract indemnifying the perpetrator against 
the consequences of such an act would be 
clearly against public policy. The liability 
policy under consideration clearly does not 


and cannot bind the insurer to pay the 

judgment upon which this action is based. 
(Haser v. Maryland Casualty, North Da- 

kota Supreme Court, March 12, 1952.) 


The point was not raised in this case, 
but many automobile liability policies 
contain a clause that “assault and bat- 
tery shall be deemed an accident unless 
committed by or at the direction of the 
insured.” Either this clause was not in 
this policy, or the court felt that since 
the driver was an insured under the 
omnibus clause the assault was com- 
mitted by him or at his direction. It 
may be that we will do further report- 
ing on this case if the plaintiff is suc- 
cessful against the cab company and 
sues the carrier on such a judgment. 
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TIPS FROM A SEMINAR 


F particular interest to insurance 

producers—multiple line agents 
and brokers alike—was the second an- 
nual CPCU Institute, offered jointly by 
the University of Connecticut School 
of Business Administration and the 
Connecticut Chapter of The Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters, at Storrs, Connecticut, re- 
cently. 

The three-day seminar, attended by 
insurance buyers, agents, brokers, and 
company men, all of whom are CPCU 
designees from the eastern U. S., was 
devoted to exploring new aspects of 
“Income Protection for the Buyer, the 
Producer, and the Company,” with 
seven well-prepared lecturers staking 
out the frontiers of modern production 
opportunities. 


Retrospective Rating 


The application of retrospective rat- 
ing plans as a tool in solving the large 
buyers’ problems relating to the work- 
men’s compensation, general liability 
and automobile lines was proposed by 
Seymour E. Smith, Secretary, Compen- 
sation and Liability Department, The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, and 
David H. Winton, New York account 
executive with Johnson & Higgins, 
Brokers. 

“Retro,” born in the depression of 
the 30’s of competitive parentage, is 
nurtured on the idea that the large risk 
($5,000 and up, standard premium) has 
to pay its own way in the long term, 
but that if it pays “too much” it will 
self-insure or, in one way or another, 
find more attractive markets. Final 
premiums are determined after the 
policy period is ended, utilizing a sys- 
tem of self-rating. The current year’s 
loss costs, subject to minimum and 
maximum limitations, plus reduced ex- 
pense loadings, graded by size of risk, 
make for a final premium which more 
accurately reflects the actual premium. 

Today, a figure of imposing stature 
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in the casualty family, retrospective 
rating accounts for some $100 millions 
of premium volume, up from $64 mil- 
lions in 1948, and ten times that of 
ten years ago. Its growing acceptance 
with buyers—more self-insurers have 
been brought back within the fold than 
have strayed away—leads to an edu- 
cated guesstimate that you'll see a quar- 
ter-billion dollars on the “retro” lines, 
perhaps in a couple of years. 

Contingent upon approval of the 
plans in all states, there will be an en- 
couraging expansion beyond present 
underwriting fields and, as an ultimate 
goal, even a single-rated package deal. 
If “retro” helps broaden the market; 
if it helps iron out experience peaks 
and valleys; if it helps business stay 
put; producers and companies may 
well give it more respectful attention. 

Mr. Winton formulated a set of gen- 
eral rules to guide in the practical use 
of retrospective rating. These are: 

(1) “Whenever an individual risk 
develops a substantial premium in any 
line of insurance for which the tariff is 
developed by the pure premium or loss 
ratio methods, or modifications thereof, 
and the risk premium is not also modi- 
fied by individual risk experience rat- 
ing, the possibility of retrospective rat- 
ing should be considered. 

(2) “Whenever a large risk is con- 
fronted with an experience rating debit, 
and the factor or factors contributing 
to that debit are known to have been 
removed or an unfavorable trend can 
reasonably be assumed to have been re- 
versed, the election of retrospective 
option should be considered. 

(3) “Whenever any risk cannot be 
marketed with desirable underwriters 
on a guaranteed cost basis, the ac- 
ceptance of a retrospective proposal 
should be considered.” 


Fire—Casualty—Life 


That the fire and casualty producer is 
primarily responsible for carrying the 


life insurance story to his clients was 
the message brought to the meeting by 
two Connecticut General Life men: Wil. 
liam Smerling, CLU, manager of the 
Madison Avenue New York office; and 
Paul Britt, Secretary, Group Sales De. 
partment, Hartford. 

In examining the factors that produce 
income for a business, the speakers em- 
phasized the most valuable asset of a 
business is not capital, not merchan- 
dise, not fixtures, machinery, equip. 
ment or real property, but the liuman 
factor of management and labor applied 
to these values which make it possible 
to produce a profit. Most businesses in- 
sure against loss to physical property 
which may never be damaged, but key- 
men will die. The chances of loss to 
business of keymen at age 45 are four- 
teen times greater than damage by fire; 
at age 50, twenty-four times greater; at 
age 55, thirty-three times greater. There 
is seldom complete loss of plant but 
the loss of the human asset is always 
one hundred per cent. 

Failure to cover this important gap 
has meant the demise of many business 
enterprises. The very simplicity of the 
solution beclouds the issue. The in- 
come of an insurance producer (by 
this is meant the “general insurance 
man”) usually depends upon the con- 
tinuation of the businesses which he 
serves. There is no formula for calcu- 
lating the amount at risk when you are 
evaluating a key human life. But here 
are a few measuring standards: 

(1) How much would it cost the 
business to replace the executive’s loss 
of time? 

(2) What is the value of this lost 
time to the business in terms of net 
profits? 

(3) How much would it cost the 
business if the key men’s services were 
terminated today? 

(4) What proportion of the true loss 
is the firm willing to absorb, i.e., 
co-insure? 

Business liquidation, according to the 
cases cited, is the result too often of 
factors outside management policy. It 
is caused by the uninsured tax effects 
of a key death. Taxes must be paid in 
cash—not in bricks or merciiandise. 
The solution? Business Life. 


Business Accident 


Another interesting opportunity for 
the alert fire and casualty agent is ™ 
the field of business accident insu 
ance. Only 10 per cent of all accident 
and health premiums written or indi- 
viduals pertain to business keyme? 
(with the policies in favor of the bust 
ness). The accidental death of keyme? 
is a particular kind of coverage offering 
you “completely unexplored se’ 'ing ad: 
vantages.” 


Employee benefit plans, a eup!:emis™ 
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for group insurance, is an accepted in- 
dustrial technique in the successful 
operation of business today. A broad 
benefit program is a recruiting device 
best used in attracting, and keeping, 
personnel. Average standards and 


trends are: 


Some Averages 


Group Life Schedule—Death benefits 
are approximating one year’s basic pay 
with a trend toward one and one-half 
to two years; 

Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment—Equal to the group term life 
amount (on a twenty-four hour basis to 
gover non-occupational accidents) ; 

Weekly Indemnity—Fifty to sixty per 
ent of basic earnings for a period of 
twenty-six weeks temporary total dis- 
ability with a trend to fifty-two weeks 
of coverage protecting both the non- 
occupational accident as well as sup- 
plementing the workmen’s compensa- 
tion; 

Waiting Period—First day coverage 
trend for Accident and beginning with 
the eighth day for Health; 

Hospital Benefits—Wards are fading 
out of the picture. The tendency is to 
cover expenses based on semi-private 
room and board, and with first day 
costs running $23 in Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, you might well bring your group 
plans up-to-date ; 

Special Services—Reimbursement at 
a rate of five times daily benefit to an 
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average now of twenty times; 

Surgical—Seventy-five per cent of 
average of doctors’ charges in the area 
covered by the plan; 

Administration of Plan—‘Self-ad- 
ministration” (the employer processes 
administrative detail) appeals to most 
policyholders because it eliminates de- 
tailed reports to the company. The 
main concern is to report the coverage 
in force and the earned premium at the 
end of the insurance month. 

Until recently the trend in group was 
toward contributory plans which means 
the employees share in the cost of the 
insurance. Now, especially when there 
is an inclusion of group insurance bene- 
fits in collective bargaining agreements, 
the swing is toward “non-contributory” 
or, for smooth thinking, “employer-pay- 
all.” New solicitations are made fre- 
quently on the 50-50 basis when there 
are no labor complications. If your 
prospect is in the 60 per cent tax 
bracket, his cost runs only 5 or 6 per 
cent after taxes. On renewals, rate 
credits are often used to purchase addi- 
tional benefits. The growth of Group, 
1951 over °50, is 399.4 million dollars 
( a 21 per cent increase) to a new high 
in premium income of 2.262 billions. 


Who Produces Group? 


Who is producing this volume? One 
company’s analysis reveals that 65 per 
cent of their group business is coming 
from brokers; 80 to 90 per cent of 


... and that’s why I’m on the payroll. You see | carry a premium receipt to each and 
everyone of our policyholders—even with it, a personal note of thanks from one of our 
executives. The boss is so right in his thinking that a sincere "thank you"’ is still the basis 
of good business dealings. It’s really just one of the many personal touches we inject 
into our company’s operation. If you're interested in becoming associated with a great 
little company why not write direct to our president? He has some lucrative general 
agencies available! 


Delaware + 
Lovisiana 
Pennsylvania 


OUR LIGHTHOUSES — Scattered throughout our inland and 
ocean wafers, their flashing signals provide ever-faithful protec- 
ion to marine transportation. A tribute, well earned, goes to 
those who, without interruption, man these safeguards. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + 
Florida + 
Maryland 
* Tennessee * 


whom are located in metropolitan areas. 
Significantly, the casualty people are 
doing the job. The reason? When you 
sell group, business life, and accident 
to your fire and casualty accounts, you 
protect your fire and casualty business 
from competition because more agents 
and brokers are selling all lines. Or, 
in words of the Institute: “The general 
insurance producer, through his con- 
tacts with top executives in the nego- 
tiating of property and casualty lines, 
is the logical person to demonstrate the 
Life needs to his clients thereby more 
completely protecting the factors pro- 
ducing his clients’ income as well as 
protecting his own.” 

Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean, School 
of Business Administration, University 
of Connecticut, and co-sponsor of the 
Institute reported briefly on his paper 
“Post Retirement Relationships” which 
is published in the July issue of “Har- 
vard Business Review.” His survey of 
413 corporations discloses that 20 per 
cent of the firms are continuing their 
group benefit plans following the re- 
tirement of eligible employees. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the surveyed 
corporations offer plans which provide 
benefits for retired employees of one- 
half the amount scheduled for active 
employees. It was suggested that this 
field of underwriting will assume a 
more important position as an increas- 
ing percentage of the population be- 
comes older. 
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Court Ruling 


HARGES that the American Na- 

tional Insurance Company, Gal- 
veston, Tex., illegally blocked negotia- 
tions in 1949 union contract talks have 
been refuted by a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision. 

By a six to three margin, the na- 
tion’s top jurists upheld a ruling by 
the Fifth U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in which the lower court refused 
to enforce a National Labor Relations 
Board order. Chief Justice Vinson 
wrote the decision, with Justices Min- 
ton, Black, and Douglas dissenting. 

While negotiations were in progress 
between the firm and the American 
Federation of Labor Office Employees, 
the company insisted on a _ contract 
clause giving management sole respon- 
sibility for promotions, discipline, and 
work scheduling. 

The union wanted these matters made 
subject to arbitration. An agreement 
between the disputants was reached, 
settling the “management functions” 
issue by compromise. 

In the meantime, however, NLRB 
decided the company was guilty of 
bargaining in “bad faith.” Insistence 
on the management functions clause, 
the board argued, was tantamount to 
depriving the union of its bargaining 
rights. NLRB then issued an order for- 
bidding the company to bargain on 
any such clause which covered so-called 
conditions of employment. 

As was made clear in the Vinson 
statement, the Supreme Court agreed 
with the lower court that the Taft- 
Hartley Act does not preclude an em- 
employer from seeking to place a man- 
agement functions clause in a labor 
contract. 


Benefits Increased 


New pay scale for jobless railroad 
workers who qualify for benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act ranges from $3 to $7.50 per day. 

White House approval of S. 2639, 
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sponsored by a Senate group headed 
by Sen. James E. Murray, Montana 
Democrat, brought benefit payments up 
from the former range of $1.75 to $5 
per day. All financial backing for the 
fund from which sick and unemployed 
workers are paid is contributed by the 
railroads, which opposed the bill dur- 
ing hearings in March. 

It was estimated by the Association 
of American Railroads that total bene- 
fit payments now would increase by 


more than $30,000,000 a year. AAR 





> 


says its “best guess” is that it may be 
five or six years before the amount in 
the fund is reduced to such a point that 
the carriers would have to pay a greater 
payroll tax. 

Size of the tax is now one-half of one 
per cent of taxable payrolls. Estab- 
lished on a sliding-scale basis, it could 
be raised to as much as three per cent 
of payrolls. 


State Unemployment 


W records were set last year for 

the number of workers covered 
by state unemployment insurance laws 
and the number of employers required 
to comply with these laws. 

Statistics from the Labor Department 
Bureau of Employment Security show 
average covered employment during 
1951 totaled 34,800,000, or almost 
2,000,000 more than in the preceding 
year. Peak month for coverage was 
December, when the worker total 
reached 35,600,000. 

In the same month there also was a 
new high of employers subject to state 
laws—1,518,800. 

Other details turned up by BES in 
a survey of covered employment show 
that: 

1. State unemployment insurance re- 
serves, available for payment of bene- 


‘mw ashington 


By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


eport 


fits, rose during 1951 to an all-time 
peak of $7,800,000,000. 

2. State unemployment insurance 
collections paid by employers amounted 
to $1,493,000,000, up by $302,000,000 
over 1950. 

3. Benefit payments made to unem- 
ployment insured persons declined 
from $1.373,000,000 in 1950 to $840, 
000.000 last year. 

1. The number of insured jobless 
workers drawing one or more weekly 
payments in 1951 was 4,100,000, as 
contrasted with 5,200,000 in 1950. 

5. Average weekly payment received 
by claimants for total unemployment 
was $21.08, an increase of 32 cents 
per week over the 1950 average. 

6. Unemployed workers drawing 
benefits received payments for an aver- 
age of 10 weeks, or three weeks less 
than in 1950. 

7. Fewer than half as many bene- 
ficiaries exhausted their benefit rights 
in 1951 as did in 1950. The compara- 
tive figures were 810,600 for 1951 and 
1,900,000 for the previous year. 


Civil Defense Manual 
ETAILED suggestions for provid- 


ing health, welfare, and protec: 
tive services for children during atomic 
attack appear in Federal Civil Defense 
Administration’s new manual, “Civil 
Defense in Schools.” 

Prepared by FCDA and the National 
Education Association’s Commission on 
Safety Education, the publication 
places on school authorities primary 
responsibility for protecting c'iildren 
at school. It also urges parents and 
local civil defense authorities t coop 
erate with teachers in organizing and 
operating school defense programs. 

Firefighting, police, and «-sistamt 
warden services, the manua’ says 
should utilize all available personnel— 
teachers, older students, and members 
of the custodial staff. Given t)sining, 
students can act as messenge's. fire 
guards, stretcher bearers, and st-aid 
specialists. 

As a “good start” in teachin first 
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He’s an honor student— 
but he’ll never graduate 


A ANY man whose career is serving 
the public in the Life Insurance 
business can tell you, “‘an insurance 
agent’s studies never cease until the day 
he retires.”’ 


Keeping abreast of changing condi- 
tions is a big and important part of 
every agent’s job. This is especially 
true today, with countless factors of 
business and government directly af- 
fecting the needs for individual and 
family security. For example, social 
security, participation in group pen- 
sion or special retirement plans, as well 
as changing inheritance and estate laws, 
may affect an individual’s insurance 
progrsm. 


This is why, to service policyholders 
effectively, it becomes the very real 
responsibility of all insurance agents to 
“keep posted.” 


Most Life Insurance companies con- 
duct formal training programs to help 
agenis fulfill this responsibility. For 
example, at Metropolitan, there is a 
full-time training “faculty” of about 
160 whose sole job is the continual 
schooling of the Company’s Field or- 


ganization of 21,000 members. In addi- 
tion, Managersand Assistant Managers 
devote a substantial amount of time 
each week to training activities. 


The scope of the Company’s training 
activity is shown by the fact that ap- 
proximately 2,100 Assistant Managers 
each year receive the equivalent of 
three weeks of special tutoring. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 new Agents each 
year receive five to ten weeks of inten- 
sified training. Within the past two 
years, most of the Company’s 785 
Managers have received at least three 
weeks of special schooling. 


Day in, day out for more than 21 
years, this continuing program of edu- 
cation has helped to keep the thou- 
sands of Metropolitan Field Men and 
Women always up to date— equipped 
to do a better job of servicing the more 
than 33,000,000 Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders. 


For example, the advanced collegi- 
ate course of the American College of 
Life Underwriters—carrying with it 
the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter—has been completed by 





416 candidates from the Metropolitan, 
and another 530 have completed one 
or more of these C. L. U. examinations. 


Yet, this more or less formal school- 
ing is only part of the story. Above and 
beyond the training supplied by their 
Company, Metropolitan Field people 
are also ‘‘volunteer scholars,’’ students 
on their own time. For, like ambitious 
and intelligent people in any business, 
Metropolitan representatives are anx- 
ious to improve themselves so that 
they can continue to render an out- 
standing service to the public. 


We think this is as it should be, for 
a competent job of servicing the public 
is the very heart of the Life Insurance 
business. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
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1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


This tribute to the Life Insurance Agent appears in current issues of Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Business Week, U. S. News and World Report and Forbes. 
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aid, FCDA recommends the American 
Red Cross Standard First-Aid Course. 
In addition, the organization urges, 
each teacher should have a copy of its 
booklets, “Survival Under Atomic At- 
tack” and “Emergency Action to Save 
Lives.” 

“Civil Defense in Schools” emphasizes 
the importance of frequent air raid and 
fire drills, offers suggestions for select- 
ing shelter areas in schools, and recom- 
mends standard school alert signals. 

The booklet is being distributed to 
regional, state, and city civil defense 
directors. It may be bought at 15 cents 
per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


TRIPMASTER POLICY \ 


Everybody i is your prospect for this 
trip policy because everybody 
travels sometime. World-wide ALL- 
accident coverage 24 hours a day. 
Policies issued for any period from 
3 days to 6 months. Two benefits: 
Death & Dismemberment ($5000 to 
$25,000) and Accident Medical Ex- 
pense ($250 to $1,250). Premiums 
start at $1.10 for a 3-day trip. 


POLIO AND DREAD 
DISEASE POLICY 
$5,000 Blanket Medical Expense 
for POLIO and Scarlet Fever, Leu- 
kemia, Small Pox, Encephalitis, 
Tetanus, Diphtheria, and Spinal 
Meningitis. Family premium is only 
$10.00 for one year; $17.50 for two 

years; $25.00 for three years. 


Ditle fe 2 
delatls 
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Full Commercial A. & H. 
commissions on both the 
Tripmaster and the Dread 
Disease policies. 


American Casualty Company 


READING, 


Emergency Pipelines 
NOTHER Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration project involves stock- 
piling of emergency-type metal pipe at 
or near likely target areas for enemy 
air attack. This year’s goal is to have 
450 miles of pipe’ in locations where it 
can be used to supply water for fire- 
fighting and other services. 

Each 3,500-foot pipe unit contains 
about 200 parts, including pump, tee. 
couplings, gate valves, and pipe caps. 
Crews of 15 men can handle such a 
unit speedily, FCDA says, with two men 
maneuvering an individual pipe sec- 
tion. 


When an emergency occurs, thou- 


hundreds of 
3 new prospects 
\ to ‘your office 





DEPARTMENT A 
PENNSYLVANIA 


sands of feet of coupled pipe will be 
run across ground surfaces to draw 
water from brooks, rivers, lakes, and 
reservoirs. Units can carry 1,500 gal. 
lons, or more, per minute and may be 
connected to conventional water mains 
and street hydrants by malleable coup. 
lings and flexible hose conections. 

When water from these emergency 
lines is to be used for medical and home 
purposes water filters will be employed. 
Chemical feeders and _pressure-type 
filters, operated by qualified persons, 
can transmit 50 to 100 gallons per 
minute. 

Cost of the pipeline material con- 
tracted for in the current fiscal year is 
$4,000,000, considered a good invest- 
ment by FCDA officials. They call at- 
tention to the valuable work done by 
British firefighters during the German 
blitz of London, when about 1,000 miles 
of light steel pipe were laid through 
the streets of the metropolis to replace 
shattered water lines. 

Army engineers found in Europe that 
such liquids as oil and gasoline likewise 
can be handled by lines of “invasion 
pipe.” The worth of lightweight equip- 
ment also has been indicated in civil 
defense exercises in this country. 

During a November, 1951, practice 
alert in New York, a crew of auxiliary 
firemen laid 1,000 feet of pipe in 21 
minutes. Water from the Hudson River 








was piped inland to fire department 
pumpers, which fed nine hose outlets 
with a nozzle pressure of 80 pounds. 

Thus far, FCDA has chosen more 
than 30 storage locations for stockpiling 
pipe. From 10 to 30 miles of pipe will 
be stored at each site, the quality de- 
pending on the population and indus 
trial density of the area. 


P.L. 361 Passed 


UBLIC Law 361 is the title of a new 

national ruling which lifts the Fed- 
eral transfer tax from the transfer of 
legal titles of securities to the stutes by 
insurance companies. 

This law was drafted to amend 2 por 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide that “the tax shall not be im 
posed upon any delivery or transfer t0 
a trustee or public officer, mace pur 
suant to Federal or state law to secure 
the performance of an obligation, 
upon a redelivery or retransfer « such 
shares of certificates to the ‘rans 
feror....” 
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Such actions, Congress felt, are sim- 
ply technical transactions and, there- 
fore, not legitimate targets for Federal 
tax. As a consequence, neither the 
House nor Senate offered opposition to 
the bill, H. R. 7230, which became P. L. 
361. 

As the bill was being discussed in 
the senior chamber, however, a delaying 








incident occurred when Sen. Ernest W. 
McFarland, Arizona Democrat, led a 
bipartisan move to add to the measure 
an amendment for increasing old-age 
assistance benefits by $5 per month, 
with the Federal share rising from $30 
to $35. Purpose of this move was to 
circumvent the Constitution’s language 
which limits initiation of tax measures 
to the House. 

Dealing with a bill concerning col- 
lection of Federal taxes, the group 
headed by Sen. McFarland attempted to 
tack on a piece of legislation it deemed 
beneficial. The effort failed, but H. R. 
7230 was passed unanimously and sent 


to the White House. 


Maybe Refunds? 


EFENSE Department and Veterans 

Administration officials have set up 
a procedure whereby members of the 
armed forces on active duty may get 
refunds on the waived portion of per- 
manent-plan Government insurance pre- 
miums., 

Holders of converted U. S. Govern- 
ment or National Service Life Insurance 
policies who pay premiums by allot- 
ment and who have waived the “pure 
tisk” portion of the premiums have 
been paying full premiums amounts. 
However, the “free insurance” act 
passed by Congress in April, 1951, car- 
tied the implication that such premiums 
would be reduced by the amount of 
the pure insurance risk, with the service- 
man paying only the amount required 
for the policy reserve. 
iT 's reserve changes each month, a 
circumstance which would make com- 
putation of actual amounts owed by 
Policy holders “impractical,” from the 
VA standpoint. The only alternative, 
officials say, is to have military person- 
nel continue to pay full premiums and 
apply for refund amounts. 


Servicemen may request refund of 
the pure risk portion of premiums by 
writing to the VA Central Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The agency has asked 


Defense Department to urge personnel 
not to apply for refunds more often than 
once per year. 

Refunds will be made with interest, 
compounded annually, at the rate of 
three per cent on National Service and 
three and one-half per cent on U. S$ 
Government policies. Otherwise, they 
may be left to accumulate as long as the 
waiver is in effect. 


O. K. Insurance Plans 


MPLOYERS’ programs for provid- 
ing their workers with disability, 
hospital and surgical expense, and 
group life insurance can be set up or 
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continued without specific approval, 
Salary Stabilization Board has ruled, 
if they cover only those employes sub- 
ject to SSB jurisdiction. 

This is an important feature of Gen- 
eral Salary Stabilization Regulation 8 
and marks a change in SSB policy. 
Formerly the salary board confined ap- 
proval of those programs covering em- 
ployes under jurisdiction of both the 
wage and salary boards. 

Regulation 8 points out that planned 
or existing programs need no prior 
approval if employes pay at least 40 
per cent of the premiums for benefits, 
or at least 50 per cent if their depend- 
ents are included in benefits. 
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It was a GREAT campaign 


—our 1952 Anniversary Campaign 


In the five week period beginning 
May 1 and ending June 7 we produced 
a total of $7,726,000 Written, Exam- 
ined and Paid for business, for a new 
all time record high Anniversary Cam- 


paign production. 


CONGRATULATIONS to every 
Bankers Life salesman who made this 
outstanding production record pos- 


sible. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 
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Life Investments 


URING 1951 no startling changes 

or reversal of trends occurred in 
the investment policy of life insurance 
companies. The shift of funds out of 
government bonds into mortgages and 
corporation bonds continued. Total 
government bond holdings now repre- 
sent about the same proportion of total 
assets as they did when the war started. 
Canadian life companies in recent years 
have looked upon corporation bonds 
with increasing favor as a form of in- 
vestment and the ratio of corporation 
bonds to total assets is now consider- 
ably higher than in 1939. Holdings of 
stocks declined. Total mortgage loan 
investments increased more than any 
other class of asset. They now consti- 
tute 20.28 per cent of the total assets 
of the companies compared to only 
13.95 per cent in 1939. Three years ago 
the life insurance companies were given 
authority to invest in income-produc- 
ing property up to 5 per cent of their 
total assets. Investment in such real 
estate doubled for the second year in a 
row. 

Information is not available as to 
the distribution of assets of all life 
insurance companies operating in 
Canada, but the table below by the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment 
Association shows how assets of its 


canada 


member companies are distributed. 
Assets of these companies constitute 
99 per cent of the assets of all Canadian 
life insurance companies. 


Great-W est Dividends 
AVORABLE experience, highlighted 


by a large increase in the average 
size of policy purchased, has enabled 
the Great-West Life to increase scale 
of dividends on its Preferred Risk Ordi- 
nary Life Plan. On Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life policy for $10,000, age 
35, with premium of $233.50, annual 
dividend at end of first policy year has 
been increased to $32.20 from $27.50. 
Twenty annual dividends on this policy 
now will be $894.40, an increase of 
$94 over old rate. 


Loss Prevention Pays 


HE value of the loss prevention 

work of insurance organizations 
was demonstrated recently when the 
Vancouver waterfront was swept by 
fire. For years the British Columbia 
Underwriters’ Association had pointed 
out the possibility of a serious fire loss 
on Vancouver’s waterfront because of 
structural and other conditions and 
had urged that a fire boat be purchased. 
Finally in 1950 such a vessel was 
bought in spite of objections by mary 








Trend of Canadian Life Companies’ Assets 


Percentage distribution 


Government bonds 

Corporate bonds .. 

Stocks earls 

Mortgages in Canada 
Mortgages outside Canada 
Real estate held for sale 

Real estate held for investment 
Other real estate 

Policy loans . 

Collateral loans 

Cash 
Other assets 


Total 











1951 1950 1949 1939 
36.38 41.24 45.44 36.37 
26.99 25.26 23.85 17.12 

5.89 5.98 5.71 12.99 
17.34 15.41 13.35 13.70 

2.94 2.63 2.48 25 

02 -03 .04 2.00 

86 47 -25 

-73 72 -70 1.30 
4.70 4.48 4.41 10.50 
.03 04 05 01 
1.40 1.04 1.06 2.51 
2.72 2.70 2.66 3.25 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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interests who called it a “show piece” 
and a “white elephant.” The recent 
Vancouver fire—bad enough though it 
was—was confined to the waterfront 
largely through the effectiveness of the 
20.000 gallons of water per minute 
which was thrown on it by the fire boat. 
Without this successful attack from the 
water side, it might well have become 
a complete conflagration. The $350,00 
spent on the vessel probably saved the 
city millions in fire damage in this one 
outbreak alone. 


Group Director 


HE appointment of Stephan Han 

sen, F.S.A., as Director of group in- 
surance of Great-West Life Assurance 
Co. recognizes the rapidly expanding 
place which group business is taking 
in the company’s operations. Group 
business in force passed the $500 mil- 
lion mark recently and now is more 
than one-quarter of the company’s total 
business in force. This expansion of 
group business is general throughout 
Canada. Business written in the first 
four months of 1952 is almost 50 per 
cent above group insurance issued in 
the same period in 1951. 


Savings and Income 


N 1951, Canadians saved 11.8 per 

cent of their disposable income, and 
put nearly one-quarter of these savings 
into life insurance. 

Personal income—that is total cur 
rent receipts of all persons—totalled 
$15.818 millions in 1951, an increase of 
more than 17 per cent over 1950. Of 
this, $1,016 millions were paid out in 
personal income taxes, leaving a dis 
posable income of $14,802. Personal 
expenditures amounted to $13,062 mil 








lions, up 10 per cent from 195%. The 
difference of $1,740 millions. whic! 
represents personal savings, is abou! 
11.8 per cent of total dispos«ble i~ 
come. Of this $1,740 million: saved, 
$418 millions were paid out ‘or pre 
miums on life insurance, or }\'st ove! 
24 per cent of the total. The valance 
went into bank accounts, bons, Pay 
ments off mortgages on homes 42 
other forms of savings. 

Federal Finance Minister D. ©. Ab- 
bott recently said that these sav’ 2s had 
been a major factor in bringin: about 
the drop in the cost of livin: index 
which occurred each month for te past 
four months. “If Canadians m «intall 


ill 


this rate of saving,” he said, “we W! 
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An early iron forge 











































i the mines of Ringwood in northern New Jersey 
came iron for every American war from the Revolution 
through the first World War, and some of the country’s 
ablest ironmasters made Ringwood Manor their home. The 
detailed history of the mines begins in 1764 with the 
colorful Peter Hasenclever who reputedly employed serv- 
ants to carry his wife’s train and a band to serenade him 
while he dined. Under his management Ringwood became 
an important part of the first large-scale development of 
the iron industry in this country. 

Robert Erskine, a later ironmaster, organized a com- 
pany of militia to protect the iron works when the Revo- 
lution started and supplied the continental army with 
iron in various forms. His most outstanding contribution 
to the cause was his work as official mapmaker to the 
army for which post he was recommended by Washington. 
Associated with Ringwood during Erskine’s incumbency 
were several devices with which attempts were made to 
prevent the British from coming up the Hudson. Iron 














Laying the West Point chain 
across the Hudson River 





for the first chain used to obstruct that waterway came 
from Ringwood, and it is believed that some of the iron 
for the West Point chain, the only successful obstruction, 
was a product of the Ringwood mines. 

Ringwood’s most celebrated proprietor was Peter 
Cooper who bought the property in 1853, the year The 
Home was founded. A man of many talents, he built 
the famous locomotive Tom Thumb, promoted the first 
transatlantic cable with Cyrus W. Field, and was a 
Greenback candidate for President. His partner and son- 
in-law, Abram S. Hewitt, last of Ringwood’s ironmasters, 
served several terms in Congress and was mayor of 
New York. 

The manor house was built by ironmaster Martin 
Ryerson after an earlier dwelling was destroyed, probably 
by fire, in 1807. Now owned by the State of New Jersey, 
it is open to the public as a museum and contains many 
items of interest formerly owned by the celebrated Cooper 
and Hewitt families. 


* THE HOME* 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ® 


AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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be able to continue to control inflation.’ 
Apparently they are doing so, as life 
insurance sales increased by 17 per 
cent in the first four months of 1952, 
while savings bank deposits now are 
$134 millions higher than they were a 
year ago. 


New President 


LFRED S. UPTON, the newly 

elected president of the Canadian 

Life Insurance Officers Association, is 

vice-president and managing director 

of the Dominion Life Assurance Co. 

and has been active in insurance asso- 
ciation work for many years. 


Born in England some 53 years ago, 
he came to Canada as a boy. He en- 
tered the general insurance business in 
Montreal and in 1924 joined the staff of 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
in Montreal as assistant branch man- 
ager. In 1927 Mr. Upton went to the 
Dominion Life and since then his rise 
has been rapid. In 1929 he became 
superintendent of Ontario agencies; in 
1932 agency supervisor and in 1938 
superintendent of agencies for both 
Canada and the United States. In 
1941 he became assistant general man- 
ager; in 1945 general manager; in 
1946 managing director and in 1949 





* eV 
Gg Every Day 





The 1.C.T. Group has more than tripled its capital and surplus 
in the seven months since A.F. of L. members bought it. Millions 
of A.F. of L. Union members are a ready-made market for their 
own I.C.T. insurance with these old line legal reserve capital stock 


companies. 
The 1.C.T. Group 


SUPPORTING THE AMERICAN 
AGENCY SYSTEM 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 


CONTINENTAL FIRE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CORP. 


HOME OFFICE — DALLAS, TEXAS exppu=4s9 


Owned by Members of the A. F. of L.- 





























eAMERICAN 
REINSURANCE Groups 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Reinsenance Exclusively 
Coswally Fidelity Sinoly 
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Udiod Li 


Fire 


compLeTs C/AAMERICAN PROTECTION 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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vice-president and managing director. 

Mr. Upton is both a fisherman and a 
photographer. In the latter field he 
has attained an international reputa- 
tion. He is a member of the Royal 
Photographic Society and has been an 
exhibitor in both Europe and_ the 
United States. 


PRPLPP LLLP PLL L PPL LLL L LDL GO LO DLL OD 
APPOINTMENTS 


Great-West Life Assurance Co.—R. C. 
Barnsley, director of research 

National Life Assurance Co.—Robert Fen- 
nell, president 

Manitoba—Superintendent of Insurance to 
succeed Herbert Hunter—Fred A. Swaine 

North American Life and Casualty Co— 
Herbert Hunter, executive director for 
Canada. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation—Alfred S. Upton (Dominion 
Life), president; Geo. L. Holmes 
(Manufacturers), first vice-presi- 
dent; A. Bruce Matthews (Excel- 
sior), second vice-president; Ernest 
C. Gill (Canada Life), honorary 
treasurer. 

Canadian Underwriters’ Association— 
D. K. MacDonald (London Assur- 
ance), president; L. L. Lewis 
(Springfield group), vice-president 
& chairman fire committee; Geo. B. 
Kenny (Glens Falls), vice-president 
& chairman automobile committee; 
R. M. Sketch (Phoenix of London), 
vice-president & chairman casualty 
committee. 

Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers—James Matson (Royal-Liver- 
pool group), president; C. D. Trus- 
ler (Commercial Union), first vice- 
president; Norman G. _ Bethune 
(Home Ins.), second vice-president. 


BROKERS V. P. 


Marshall J. Dodge, Jr., elected vice 
president, Griswold & Co.., Inc., brokers 
in all lines of insurance in New ork. 








